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Associate and Special Group Meetings 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 
Meeting: May !7, 2:00-5:30 P.M 
Jefferson Auditorium 
Subject: “Problems and Prospects in Cancer Control 
Speaker: Dr. Charles S. Cameron 
Consultation, literature, exhibit at booth 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC 
May 17, 1-3:30 P.M. Luncheon, Hotel Madison 
Community Services for the Blind 
May 17, 4-5:30 P.M. Meeting, Hotel Madison 
The Psychological Roots of Attitudes Toward the Blind 
How Can Social Casework be Effective in the Develop- 
ment of Better Attitudes Toward the Blind? 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters, Ambassador Hotel 
Booth D4 at Auditorium and Consultation Service on 
Budget Standards; Home Economics and Nutrition 
Services and Personnel 
Joint session with associate groups— 
Tuesday, May 15, 2-5:30 P.M 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
Headquarters: Hote! Ambassador 
Luncheon Meeting: Tuesday, Ambassador Venetian Room 
No speaker—informal—for present and former Red Cross 


workers 
Booth—arrange to meet Red Coss representatives here 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Headquarters: Hotel Traymore 
May 15—9:15-10:45; 11:15-12:45—Joint Associate Group 
Meetings 
7:00 P.M.—Annual Dinner Meeting 
May !7—9:15-12:45; 2:00-4:00; 4:15-5;30 
The Dynamics in Adoption 
9:15-10:45; 11:15-12:45 
Institutional Care for Children How We 
Changed with the Times 
9:15-10:45 A.M 
Creative Evaluation of Day Care Programs 
4:00-5:30 P.M 
Long-Time Temporary Placements of Chil 
dren 
Publications, case record exhibit and consultation service 
Booths C-5 and D-22 in Auditorium 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


(Canadian and U. S. Committees) 
May |!7—morning—Report on 5th International 


Meetings 
n Paris—afternoon—Plans for 1952 Con 


Conference 
ference in India 
Booth: European Tour Summer 951, Publications, Member 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Thursday, May 7. Dinner Meeting. Hotel Brighton 
Subject: Youth Look at Employment Problems 
Chairman: Dr. Eduard C, Lindeman 
Panel Discussion by four young workers out of high school 


and four high school seniors. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 
Headquarters, Hotel Brighton 
Board and Committee Meetings, May 9th & 10th 
Conference, May |0th through noon, May |3th 
Consultation at Booth, May 14th to May 1! 8th 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE AGING 
Open Dinner Meeting: Thursday, May !7 
Hotel Traymore 
Consultation at booth. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 

ADULTS, INC. 

Consultation, literature, and exhibit at booth 

Joint sessions with National Committee on Sheltered 
Workshops and the Homebound. Tuesday, May 15 
9:15-10:45: Role of Public and Private Agencies in 
Rehabilitation. Thursday, May 17, 9:15-10:45: Operation 
of Sheltered Workshop. 

Joint session with the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers. Tuesday, May 15, 9:15-10:45: C-oup 


Counselling. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Headquarters, Hotel Madison 
Delegate Conference, May 12-17 
Public Meetings: May 15, Hotel Madison, Solarium 
9:15 A.M. “Casework in Everyday Language" 
2:00 P.M. ‘Can we help the Alcoholic—an analysis of 
Salvation Army Methods 
May !7, Hotel Madison, Solarium 
2:00 P.M. "Group Work in Action—a demonstration" 
7:00 P.M. Public Dinner Meeting, Hotel Madison Dining 
Room. Speaker: Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell 
Minister Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
New York City 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Presentation of THE SURVEY AWARD, May 14 
Monday Evening Session 8:30 P.M 
Exhibit at Booth 5 





78th National Conference of Social Work 
Atlantic City, New Jersey — May 13-18, 1951 
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HELPING TO KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


America’s destiny rides on her ability to produce. Day and night, 
the telephone helps our factories get out the goods and the guns. In 
many other ways it helps to safeguard the country and its people. 


Civilian Defense. The telephone 
is an essential link in national, state 
ind local defense. One of the Bell 
System’s most important current 
undertakings is the installation of 
telephone facilities fora Radar Net 


work rimming the country. 


Meeting Military Needs. Thou 
sands of miles of private line net 
works have already been provided 
for military needs. Long Distance 


as well as local telephone facilities 


are also being built and installed 
in record time for military bases 
and training camps all over the 


country. 


Arms and Radar Leader. The 
Nation’s largest producer of gun di 
rectors, radar equipment, radio and 
telephones for military use during 
the last war was the Western Elec 
tric Company, manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell System. 
Western Electric and Bell Labora 


tories completed over 1200 military 
projects. They are again working 


on special defense assignments 


Value of Growth. Times of na 
tional emergency emphasize the 
value of a nationwide telephone 
system big enough and good enough 
to meet the needs of its people, its 
armed forces, and its industries 


MW hatever the job, you can de 


pend on the telephone and on tele- 


phone people to help get it done 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 





AMERICAN. CANCER goer INC., 47 
caver or Founded 
in 1913 
chartered 





AMERICAN 
BLIND, 


FOUNDATION FOR THE 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 





AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc  omgae (1917); 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadel; 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive “sare Mag Clarence E. Pickett, 

Honorary Secretary. Activities: The Com 

mittee represents the Society of Friends in 

relief and social welfare services on a non 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality Present activities in 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
prczcots in Austria, China, France, Germany, 
ndia, Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan; refu 
gee aid in the United States and abroad; 
race relations, including a job opportunities 
Program and a visiting lectureship; ecc 
nomic relations, including an industrial 
lations seminar and youth projects of in 
terneships in industry and cooperatives; 
international relations, including institutes of 
international relations for high school age 
and adults in communities on the United 

States and seminars for foreign and Ameri 

“ ents in the United States, Europe 

and Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 

and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne 
ships institutes, and mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 

States, Mexico and Europe, and Institutional 

Service Units in state mental and correc 

tional institutions 


seminars 





SOCIETY—817 
Washington 5 
devoted to 
of hearing and 
hearing 
NEWS 


AMERICAN HEARING 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, 
A national organization 
tion of deatness, conservation 
rehabilitation of the hard of 
Monthly publication, HEARING 
$3.00 a year Literature for sale. Infor 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham 
Executive Vice President 





THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,738 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in 
chiding Home Service); the National Blond 
Program; International Activities; Disaster 
Services; Nursing Services; Food and Nu 
trition Service; First Aid, Accident Preven- 
tion, and Water Safety; Volunteer Services; 
Junior Red Cross; and College Activities. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THe Survey) 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PFAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personai service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 

THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
Speakers, counseling, 
suth and parent 
Bivd., Chicago 


rei:ations 
materials in y 
28 E. Jackson 


and family 
library and 
education 

4, Il 





aseoctaTiok FOR PSYCHIATRIC 
EATMENT OF OFFENDERS: 

|e arch- Therapy Forum Dr. Melitta 
Schmideberg, Chairman. 20 East 84th Street, 
New York City. Free or low 
fee treatment treatment of 
adult and ap off Monthly forum 
meetings. Ww 8 
treatment of offe e oO Y 1 we ers. 
Inforn ati call Jack Sok Wadswortt 
6-255 


Th 


social 





BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC 
(United States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency. t 
ciation of Big B 
teer laymen under t 
sional social workers in guiding boys. 
membership is open to Catholic, J 
Protestant and non-sectarian Big 
Organizations, President, Charles 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Station 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 
igress if 


rams 
Boy Scouting 
14 and t 
ponsors 


Executive. 





BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 
19th Street, New Y , Alg 
invitation 


Arranges 1 
sports for 


and outdoor 
Settlements ‘ 
Houses, Y. M. ( 


Greater 


Second Ave.; 
49 Street; 
(amo S 
Orenda 1r 
Co-Spons« 
Cer ater, 240 West 13 
Settlement 120 Jackson 


aan - 
7S e 


Stre et; 
street 


Yom 


klyn 





INC. 16 East 48 Street 

Mrs. Richard W. Bla 
‘Miss Martha F. Allen, Na 
Founded in 1910, by a grout 


educators, “* perpetuate 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
New York 17, N 
lock 
tional 
of progressive 
spirit 
late 
making for 
vides health 
for girls 7 


related crafts 





Street 


asian ped FARE LEAGUE | OF a A 

West 4 Ne A 

league f children’ agenci cca dpetieations 
to secure im 


nterested 


155 East 
President 
an Ferguson. Founded ino 
between the ages of 7 and 
with volunteer adult leadership, 
nsibilities in the home and as 
ty and in the 
.S.A. offer ac- 
yrogtam fhelds covering in- 
outdoor life, home 
future vocations. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE a 
Jew ,. 


York 17 


elp girls 
wepare 
for their rest 
active citizens in 
world. Girl Sc 
tivit eleve t 
ternational fri 
making, the arts, 


es 
iship, 


and 





OF NORTH 


HOME ee COUNCIL 
Ic New York 


AMER 2 Fourth Ave., 
City. inter-denominational home mis 
sion y of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E, Lowry, Rev. I. George 
; Migrant visors: Western, Mre 
Shotwell, 3 West Adams Blvd. 
irgeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev 
M arsht mura, 1 North Dearborn St. 


Supe 


ago 2, Il 





CITY MANAGERS 
Chicago 37, Il 
adm} nistra 

k, 2 


rHE Jab es as oda 
ASS'N., 1313 E. 60 Street, 
To aid in improving municipal 
tion (1) Municipal Year 
monthly 
3) Management 
Cities n fee basis, (4) 
courses in municipal 
for more details 


Informa 





mages FOR INDUST RIAL DE ge pond 

motes a bette erstandng prob 

istry through tte 

ture services ane 

and city groups 

W. Laidier, $12 
N. ¥ 


3 





ASSO¢ IATION OF THE DEAF, 
Wa ker D ( ago 1, Ill 
aa nt; Robert M 

lreasurer Organize¢ 

Objects Edu 

tate e of the 
Conventions. 


P $3.5¢ 
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CHESTS AND 
OF AMERICA INCORPO Lepp cie 
East 44th Street, New York i 
tion and consultation about « 
ning and financing of soci 

chests and councils of social 


COMMUNITY 


agencies 


COUNC ILS 





CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
2 W 


Ga 


t to dis e princi 
effort and to increase the 
agencies Eack 
eeting, publishes 
eedings of the 
rterly Bulletin 
free of charge to al 

f a membershis 

8th Annual Meeting, 1951 

J 


uss th 


ervice 
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NATIONAL HEAI 
N ASSOCIATION, I 


RETIREMENT 


LFARE 
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NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, | THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 


WATIONAL COUNCIL OF age 4 
t 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing } FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 


* M. En i 
; IFTY-SIX YEARS to help secure a_ better housed 
FAITH AND HUMANII i. thro ugh _ promoting slum clearance, public 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
gram; Council houses and clubs, 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 


oe N, 1819 Broadway 


ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, oovhion way, New York 5, N. Y. A non- profit 
America, organization pledged to lead, direct and 
low-rent unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
Mental hygiene pro housing, urban redevelopment, and housing and supported by the March of Dimes. 
nurseries ies of middle income. Acts as Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 
agency for housing informa every county of the nation, it helps pay for 


Mrs feviae 


handicapped scholarships OVERSEAS tion to labor, ar religious, social wel the best available care and treatment for 


SERVICES 
attac! 
scholarship grants at Au 
for 
futrition, nursing, occupational therapy t 
qual 
return their own countries. 


EDUC “ATION AND SOCIAL ACTION 


ola ps. 
Operation of a home tor un fare, educational, in and public in polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
ed girls and young women in Paris; terest organizations, Monthly newsletter, costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
erican Universities special reports and studies throughout the or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 

health year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson, ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
Executive Vice President. tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis and 
finances the professional training of scien- 
tific and medical personnel. It maintains a 
year-round program of public information 


study in social welfare, public 


fied yc one women from abroad wh« 





Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP 
relations and p e, social legislation. Study . . » Se ’ ca tic sease. 
elatic peace, social legislation PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. and education about the disease 


groups under Nati nal lirection keep Jewist 
women throughout country ot to vital 11 
current issues. Through local 
SEV At E TO FOREIGN RORN- mimi 
grat: 
tion 
Ss 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, ment services to all types of 
betes EM 234 Senior Sections in m 
nited States—also Junior and Councilette 

ups. 85,000 Senior members 


pS 


1 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Sections, Gerard M. Ungaro, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
ai i, Bo rt and dock work. gaturalies through its 2000 state and local member 
aid pricanization Classes, lc yn units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
latives ett PORT OF . cational, recreational, vocational and employ NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, 
handicapped d10, wit 8 al branct 

ersons, adjusting its services to each com } 

munity and the programs of other agencies. 

Mainta'ns special cerebral palsy services; 

consultation by professional staff; loan 

library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 

Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 








a a TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA 
wk. Dr James E. Perkins, managing di THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID. 


Y 


magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 





N—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 





aie ea Siti yo! prereset Near aie pa ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B 
iced geld and /distsibotea teroueh state asso Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St | MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
: ' : ‘ eee ae : N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200 


lati 


ms in every state. American Review of sional organization for counselors and others + ARGARET SANGER, Director 


Tuberculosis medical journal 1.00 a year 
“ . J val, $1 4 , engaged and interested in vocational guid Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M 


and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, Sanda FAM tock Oe 


the Vocational Guidance Journal Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M 





NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION ast 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City Tc ph me 
ing to everybody in An erica, young ofr Coll 8 information ab 


through participation in music 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; securing employment 
am 
recreation 
athletic fields and other recreational! facilities num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 





THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
’ THE VOLUNTEERS OF ‘ase 34 
Aledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities West 28th Street, New York 1, A 
bout correctional in nationwide _ religion-social Ry a 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 


an opportunity to find the best and most stitutions and works to improve correctional 
Ballington Booth to meet spir 


fying recreational use of leisure time iods and standards. Aids released pris and Maud 
drama, sports oners in their problems of readjustment by itual and varied physical needs of the un 
and giving such other adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
may require. Austin H alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


to help secure adequate playground, assistance as they 
enters, swimming pools, beaches, MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han 








Coming 


in 
THE SURVEY 


for June 


Report of 
National Conference of Social Wo-k — A Special Section 
News — Gist of Events — Highlights — Personalities and Pictures 


See THE SURVEY at NATIONAL CONFERENCE, Booth +5. Browse through issues, 
past and present. Single copies, Reprints, Subscriptions for sale. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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Letters from Survey Readers 











APWA and the Assembly 


read with considerable 
1951 issue of The 
that the American Public Welfare 
Association has withdrawn from member 
ship in the National Social Welfare As 
sembly. I can’t presume from this distance 
to know all of the that 
into this decision but I can sincerely hope 


To tHE Epiror: | 
concern in the April 
Survey 


factors entered 


that it is not symptomatic of a policy of 


sharp impatience at all levels, national, 


and local, with the minor role ac 


corded public welfare in the deliberations 


State, 


and activities of planning organizations 
I know that 
called planning bodies exists because 


impatience with many so 
it has 
been expressed on more than one occasion 
at the regional conference of the American 
Public Welfare 
Chests and Councils, and other groups. By 
part of the 
illustrated in an 
195] 


Association, Community 


a curious coincidence, basis 
for this impatience is 
other section of the April issue of 
The Survey, where significant tendencies in 
community organization during the past 
dozen years are presented by a represent 
ative of the community organization field, 
as, “extension of the community chest idea 


to the state level, resurgence of the prin 


ciple of federated giving, an introduction 
of national budgeting machinery.” These 
are, of course, important trends but to iden 
tify them as being more or less sole and 
unique trends is to ignore or even deny the 
more profound impact on our communities 
of social security, public assistance, and 
public child welfare services. 

If planning is being devoted, through the 
sort of structure it operates in or through 
one-sided pressures, to the concerns largely 
of the field, public welfare 


officials have a just basis for 


voluntary 
serious com 
plaint. 

I can only plead that negotiations be 
the Amer 
with the 


started soon for reafhliation of 
ican Public Welfare Association 
National Social Welfare Assembly, with the 
plea that in the future our public welfare 
associates be given the real opportunity to 
examine how community organization for 
health, welfare, and recreation, publicly or 
privately financed, can be improved and ex 
tended and how the machinery we have for 
community organization, research, and plan 
ning can and should be altered to fit bet 
ter the needs of the times. 

Rupotpex T. 
Executive Director, Social Planning Couneil 
of St. Louis and St. Louts County 


DANSTEDI 





The Aging Again 


As a Survey Associate who 


and 


Epitor: 
enjoyed 


To THE 


for years has admired your 
courageous ahead-of-the-times social analysis, 
reporting, and synthesis, I am a bit dis 
appointed for the first time—in the lead 
article in the Common Welfare section in 
the March Survey 

I find 


ciety” by 


“The 


Corson 


Aged and So 
unrealistic. Mr 


the article 
John J 
Corson apparently did not sense the re 
cent rapid developments in philosophy, pro 
grams, planning, and research on the aged 
until he came across one symposium, “The 
Aged and Society.” Every point he makes 
has been emphasized by a score of au 
thors during the last four years 

Several facets of the problems of the 
aging those Mr 
tions have been recognized as fruitful fields 


other than Corson men 
for research, education, and practical apph 


cation Among the important trends he 
overlooks are the following: 

Fitting the older worker to a productive 
job requires much more than simplification 
At least 


are dealing with this relationship. 


four important research projects 

One of the social evolutionary processes, 
the practical applications of which are be 
ing investigated, is the effect of the shorter 
work day year with the enlarged 


opportunity to prepare for retirement. 


and 


196 


The 
work” may be viewed differently if prepa 


becomes 


necessity for “keeping the aged at 


ration tor retirement more ade 
quate and other life-giving stimulants are 
developed beyond paid labor. 

Seniority is not universally recognized as 
a desideratum by all unions for very sound 
social reasons 

A very significant trend, I think ts the 
recognition that the 


good life for later years is shared by the 


responsibility for a 


individual himself with various 


his community 


groups in 


And so I might go on, but I trust that 
I] have written enough to suggest that | 
shall look forward to some further recog 
nition of the thinking of such leaders in 
the field as Senator Thomas Desmond of 
New York, Ollie Randall, who have already 
written for The Survey, Clark Tibbetts, and 
others Atice M. Loomis 
Community Consultant on Services for the 
Aged, Rochester, N. Y. 
To Tue Epitor: My article, “The Aged 
and_ Society,” Miss 
pointed out, limited by the content of the 
symposium I had asked to 
Sut had it not been, I would have found 
it difficult to depict any substantial evidence 
that our society has recognized its responsi 
bility for meeting the social needs of re 
tired citizens. Certainly there are encourag 


was, as Loomis has 


been review 


ing developments in the field of placement, 
recreation, education, and housing for the 
aged. But wishful thinking would 
translate these beginnings in a few cities 
and towns into “a widespread development 


only 


of a philosophy of social responsibility.’ 
Miss Loomis and I can agree to a greater 
degree that the employment of older peop! 
is receiving And this 
assuredly is good, for work provides not 
but fills in 


increasing attention. 


only economic security sub 
stantial part the older persons’ need for 
“belonging.” For those who can’t work | 
heartily agree more is needed than a cash 
income; unfortunately that additional social 
provision is available to few of the retired 


aged in_ the United States of America in 
1951. 
Corson 


Management Jonn J 


Washington, D. C. 


A Voice of Youth 


To Tue Epitor: I just finished reading 


your symposium “Service in Time of Crisis” 
{March Survey 


I especially like the question on 


It was excellent as far as 
it went 
boosting the morale of people like myself 
faced with the grim prospects that confront 
have no gripes or 


us today Personally, 1 


will have to accept what 


best of it 


axes to grind. | 
comes as it comes and make the 
Just going 
fodder for a very pointless “police action” 
does not make me want to see everybody, 
especially women, drafted for anything 

It amazes me that my fellow junior 


because I am to be cannon 


citizens put up so passively with all the 
messing around that the middle-aged mud 
dleheads subject them to in the mobiliza 
tion program. We can’t get jobs if we are 
of questionable draft status, some of us 
can’t volunteer, many can't graduate until 
after the war, and we aren't enthusiastic 
over making heroes of ourselves after hear 
ing brothers and veteran friends tell about 
modern methods of combat 

I have a from 
Columbia last 


married 


friend who graduated 
June. He had 


in September. He got 


a good job 
and got 
his notice from his draft board that he had 
His in-laws gave his bride and 
a trip to Europe 


ull January 
him a wedding gift of 
They left, planning to come back for his 
His Board got excited and 
send MP’s after him. He 
they don’t want him so 


sull (April) 


induction. 
threatened to 
returned and now 
urgently he is waiting 
around 

This country 
the people of Asia don’t seem to have a 
Declaration of Independence or Franklins 
and Paines on their But God 
free enterprise, we can do no wrong. 
Chicago, Ill Rosert C. Extiot 


was born in revolution but 


side bless 
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Among Ourselves 


BELATEDLY, The Surves 


tings and good 


extends birth 
dav gree wishes to a friend 


many years standing—th 
Periodical Literature 
25 issued Vol. 51, No. 1. 


which today is the most widely 


and helper ot 
Readers 
which on March 
The Guide, 

used of all library indexes, began as a four 
the “Cumulative Book 
H. W. Wilson in 


supplement in 


Guide to 


page supplement to 
Index,” published by 

Minneapolis. The 

dexed seven periodicals of which only 
{tlantic Monthly and Harper's) survive 
today The file of the Guide 


now is made up of sixteen volumes of more 


initial 
two 


permanent 


than 1,000 pages each, and a seventeenth 
is IN preparation 1909, The Surves 
has been included in the Guide, which now 
total of 117 The 


Guide is only one of the periodic indexes, 


Since 


indexes a magazines. 
lists, and catalogues evolved over the years 
of that 
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make 
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done so much to resources of 
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Shock Treatment 
for the American Mind 


Is there moral healing in the outraged reaction to recent dis- 


closures of political corruption? Do enough of us care enough? 


GEORGE 


7 YEAR 195] BEGAN WITH A WAR SCARE, HELD OVER 
from the November defeats in Korea. The first 
quarter of the year ended with the profound moral shock 
of uncovered rottenness in high and trusted places. 

We got guickly over the war scare. Congress, which 
had been ready to vote anything for military authoriza 
tions and taxes in January, decided joyously by the end 
of March that it could turn again to politics as usual. 

The moral shock is still upon us. But how quickly are 
These are im 


United States finds itself today, 


we going to absorb it, and in what way? 
The 


with continuing surprise, not only the richest nation and 


portant questions 


the paramount war-making potential but actually a great 
leader in the world. As such, it has followers, and must 


have them. The moral shock is not ours alone. It has 
a bearing, too, on the confidence which others desperately 
need to have in Us. 
Looking back over January, February, and March, it 
We attempt to se lect the Mayor News storics, the ones most 
certainly we cannot 


arresting ind the hardest 


overlook the following 


impact, 


The Kefauver disclosures of corruption, especially in 
city governments; the grisly parade of the witnesses, Joc 
Adonis, Sheriff “King” Clancy of Jefferson Parish, Frank 
Costello, Ambassador O'Dwyer, Virginia Hill, “Greasy 
Thumb” Guzik, and so on. 

The Fulbright inquiry, RFC largess to Lustron, the 
$10,000 pastel mink coat of Mrs. Young, various Florida 
hotel items, lush jobs, open-handed investments. 

The fixing and throwing of super-spotlighted basket 


+ 


—By a former newspaper reporter and editorial 
writer, now teaching at Columbia University. 
During the war, Mr. Britt was in charge of OWI 
outposts in the Middle East, and later he was for 
several years managing editor of The Survey. 
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ball games by bribery of outstanding college athletes 


Various brazen advance moves of censorship and sup 
pression, with consolidation of Senator MeCarthy’s in 
fluence 

The 
famine 


indifference of Congress to the 


February 12 


long-continued 


in India, the refusal since to releas 


the needed and available grain regardless of bitter human 
and political possibilities. 

The upswing of inflation, steadily continuing, and the 
timidity of any official to put down his foot hard enough 


to check it. 


Such happenings are embarrassing and ominous and, 
} 


other { 


on the hand, to be sure, not everything that has 
But does this sort of thing make 
Can this be a mirror we are look 


own face? We 


long way from 


happened was bad. 
Significant picture ¢ 
have traveled, it 


ing at, and is this ou 


seems, 


‘Land where my fathers died, 


Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride 


Land of the noble fre« 


Our current bright boys are philosophers of despair, 
Kou stler and Sartre. The 
our time perhaps are Dali’s slick portrayals of the land 
hell. 
in conversation that such words as honor, duty, dignity 
are thrown back at us like And 


now confronting us, by no means explained away, ar 


really perceptive paintings ot 


At anv rate, many of us have discovered 


scape oft 


counterfeit currency. 
the grinning death’s head disclosures of Kefauver, Ful 
bright, and the others. 

The shock, however, especially 
the shifty characters appearing on television, produced a 
scandalized outrage that weuld be hard to exaggerate. 
Everybody was talking about it, and often 
angry. We had not only Senator Tobev's well applauded 


tears, and professional breast-beatings from pulpit and 


as made vivid by all 


disturbed 


broadcasting studio. The average citizen was upset. 
“That O'Dwyer,” said a New York taxi driver to me 











“IT hate to tell you how he had 
I'd certainly never do 


in unsolicited comment. 
me fooled. I voted for him twice. 


it again in a thousand years.” 

But the important matter is, how upset is the citizen, 
ind will the shock produce any results? How deeply 
has this iron of humiliation entered into our soul? 

\ hopeful point is the fact that, although most of the 
big cities are ruled by Democratic machines, the Demo 
cratic majority on the Kefauver Committee went steadily 
ahead with their spade work in those same cities. Shortly 
before the election in Chicago the committee held up con 
spicuously to view the strange wealth of Police Captain 
“Tubbo” Gilbert, Democratic nominee for sheriff. The 


And We Haven't Got to the Bottom of It Yet 


captain had appeared safe for election but now he was 
licked, « 
dragged down by association on the same ticket. 

You might also cite, a minor encouragement, that after 
the gratt-smeared policemen in Brooklyn began retiring 
public 
( ouncil plugged that SC indalous loophole. T hey required 


nd also an innocent casualty, Senator Lucas, was 


in swarms onto the pension system, the City 
i delay in the vesting of pension rights to allow time for 

But here optimism pauses. The bill proposing 
the change was introduced in October. All the organized 
influence was thrown into opposition, and the 


Inquiry. 


police 
frightened councilmen, dodging and delaying by every 
excuse, only passed the bill in March, five months later. 
This is scarcely a case of virtue on the warpath. 

Mr. O'Dwyer has 
now gone back to represent his country in Mexico, even 
more of an Ambassador Extraordinary than before. Mr. 


Other reactions are less encouraging. 


Costello, screened by ready legal talent, went off to cure 
his laryngeal bronchitis on the pleasant sands of Holly- 
wood, Florida. The students of Long Island University 
held a mass meeting in behalf of their sold-out basketball 
players, with a banner telling them by name, “We Still 
Love You,” and at City College both faculty and student 
signatures were mingled on a petition for readmission of 
the Blacksox to work for their academic degrees. 

We can only grope amid ethical confusion. However, 
attempting to generalize about the public mind, it seems 


200 


fairly safe to say that the exiled Charley “Lucky” Luciano 
is rather poorly regarded because of his alleged connec 
tions with dope and prostitution. There we draw the 
line. But Costello is a good tellow, a big-shot gambler, 
ex-bootlegger, behind-the scenes political power, but a suc- 
cessful man and ready contributor to local charities. He 
enjoys a considerable degree of admiration. 

Is this the best we can do as to moral frontier? Has 
the American public no sharper code on which it will 
stand and fight?) Are there no hard and fast sanctions 
of ordinary conduct which really place principle above 
personality? The answer is “Yes,” and examples can be 
cited. The clearest to observe are the codes of limited 
groups, only loosely applicable on a broader spread. 

Labor unions, for example, have established the absolute 
moral axiom that no member should scab. This is 
earnestly enforced, and obedience is general. 

Gangsters have a strict rule of morality that no one 
may “squeal” or “sing.” Enforcement has been success 
ful, and there is no careless disobedience. 

Gamblers have the professional belief that no one 
should welch on his bet. Violations are negligible. 

It is not frivolous to observe also that waiters, taxi 
drivers, and others who accept tips have embarked on a 
revision of the general code. Using the sanction of the 
dirty look, they would make it an item of public morality 
that 10 percent 1s not enough, and they have progressed 


far toward this goal. 


I, WE TURN FROM SPECIAL GROUPS TO THE PUBLIC MIND IN 
the large, to the moral atmosphere in which public de 
Recent dis- 
closures and official obtuseness, however, certainly pro 
vided a shock. That, of itself, showed that the American 
people have principles. They don’t go along with Willie 
Moretti, the New Jersey gambler, that “Jeez, everything 


CISIONS are made, rules seem rf ss austere. 


However, we are not dogmatic about 


the Ten Commandments. It would be old-fashioned in 


is a racket today.” 


deed to say that the general public believes in any one of 
the Commandments as strongly as Frank Erickson, now 
in jail for his faith, believes “Thou shalt not sing.” If 
one were a candidate for Congress—or even county 
treasurer—which would be the harder to face, a charge 
of stealing or of scabbing? 

Trying to put one’s finger on public attitudes leads to 
surprising intangibles. Our moral climate changes from 
place to place and from group to group, as the weather 
between Miami and Medicine Hat. Externals powerfully 
affect it, things as simple as East or West, city or country. 
Yet we get together on certain points, with enormous 
unanimity. Children agreed last year on Hopalong 
Cassidy, to the tune of some $70,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise sold in his name, and we must hope their moral fiber 
was correspondingly built up. Can any one mention 
another moral tonic of which so much was taken? We 
get together on Joe Di Maggio as a hero and Joe Louis as 
a great and good man, and these beliefs far transcend 
city or racial lines. We get together about the admirable 
wholesomeness of Jimmy Stewart, about the desirability 
of the Bosom Friend, about the iniquity of body odor, 
and certainly about that most prized aspect of the Ameri 
can Way of Life which finds expression in chromium 
trim, household gadgets, personal glamor and style, keep 
ing up with the neighbors and easy payments. 
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We find substantial agreement, that is, on many points 
of attraction, propriety, and emulation, as defined for us 
by the well-known mass media of communication. 

This mention of mass media is most certainly not an 
attempt to blame them for the political corruption, im 
becility, feebleness, and irresponsibility of our current 
That would be buck-passing at its most un- 

But since, in fact, the mass media channel in 


headache. 
convincing. 
upon us so many of the ideas that beat on our collective 
mind, it would be negligent to ignore them. 


I AKE THE MOVING PICTURES. [HE FIGURES FROM THE 


latest “Film Daily Yearbook” go only through the year 
1949, Gross box office receipts for that year were $1,350, 
000,000 and estimated weekly attendance at film theaters 
70,000,000. Business had begun to slide off because of 
television and other adverse factors. For the three pre 
‘ceding years the weekly attendance was put at 90,000, 
000 and gross box office receipts were more than a billion 
and a half dollars each year. Although business was 
terrible, relatively, in 1950, final tabulations were expected 
to show average attendance of nearly 65,000,000 and_ re 
ceipts, of course, well above a billion dollars. The most 
popular picture of the year was the juicy confection, 
“Samson and Delilah,” which alone collected $11,000, 
000 at the box office. 

Or take television. This newcomer has taken in a good 
part of the audience which the movies lost, and put the 
popularity of radio in the shade besides. The informed 
estimate of the National Broadcasting Company is that 
the number of television sets in the United States in 
creased last vear, the twelve months ending January 1, 
1951, from 3,950,000 to 10,549,500. The cost of these sets 
bought during 1950 was more than two billion dollars 
over half of them on credit. 
Greater than any of these 
definition is committed to making an impression on the 
Advertising in 1950 had its greatest 


is advertising, which by 


American mind. 
year. According to the trade weekly, Printers’ Ink, total 
expenditure on advertising in the United States in 1950 
added up to more than five and a half billion dollars 
more than 9 percent greater than any year before. The 
radio collected $658,000,000 of this, and television $161, 
600,000, 

Sweeping up around the edges, one finds an estimate in 
1949 that about 50,000,000 comic books and magazines 
were sold on the newsstands every month. Television 
doubtless has cast its magic spell over part of this audience, 
too, and later figures may show a cut, but in any event 
television as competition would need to do the same thing 
only with more zip and bang. The message is not 
changed. The juke boxes also must be counted in any 
roundup of mass media, their rhythms being added onto 
the total cost. Furthermore, the picture would be far from 
complete without the entertainment features of the news 
paper and magazine industry, from pin-up girls to Super 
man, meeting as far as possible the airborne competition. 

All this mass media appeal last year drew into itself 
close to ten billion dollars. When we hear favorable re 
ports on how the Marshall Plan has been putting Europe 
on its feet, we can note that this spending for mass com 
munication among ourselves last year was almost threc 
times the appropriation for ECA. Our efforts to tell 
America’s story to the world through the State Depart 
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ment’s program of International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange has cost this current year $111,767,850. 
That is $50,000,000 less than the expenditure on television 
advertising alone last year, and about one tenth of what 
we spent going to the movies. 

Look at the programs, the slogans, campaigns, appeals, 
and ideas that are flooded out over those wonderful chan 
nels for reaching public attention. There’s no doubt about 
it, the American people today would rather be entertained 
than bothered about hard questions of conduct or stimu 
lated to exacting performance. Who wouldn't? But we, 
almost alone in the world, have the option. 


According to box office realists, 30 percent of the 


NATION Wide 
RACKETS 


“Quit Squawkin’! I Got a Permit, Ain’t I?” 


American movie audience is only 17 years old or younger, 
Film entertainment ap 


35 percent is between 18 and 30. 
Production Code 


peals to the juvenile mind, with the 
standing guard against moral contamination and to pre 
vent anvone raising doubts about Santa Claus. The entes 
tainment offered is largely an escape from reality into 
Never Never Land. Advertising appeal, for that matter, 
is also mainly to juvenility and moonshine; 
reiterates that you too can be beautiful, that you can look 


it untiringly 
younger than you are, that everything is easy, that you 
can buy what It takes to make you happy, that you ought 
to be personally modernized and reconditioned, that we 
are a very, very wonderful people. 

It would be easy to say that if only this great propa 
ganda machine were lined up for an afirmative campaign 
ol good ciuzenship with endorsement by very pretty 
girls from Hollywood—what a wonderful thing it would 
be. On the other hand, such preachments could prove 
boresome beyond the worst commercials, provoking re 
vulsions too dreadful to contemplate. Actually there has 
been within recent memory one great nationwide propa 
ganda campaign tor moral reform, and the result was the 
Eighteenth Amendment. There is no doubt of the sincer 
itv of many of the prohibitionists, but after the net con 
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sequences, the next moral propagandist should hesitate. 


But we do have this unrivaled pipeline into the public 


| 

und, now used largely for sales talk and trivial entertain 

vent, and we have also had our shocking revelauions of 
] 

noral 


corrupuon and irresponsibility. Considering what 
ve have seen so recently on television alone, a stranger 
ight suppose we should be too concerned to find our 
tin interest for the evening in Bob Hope at eight o'clock. 


stranger might well suppose that with the world in 


SIS, OME OF Our large st Magazines would find something 


fHlerent to advertise as a sign of its “intense reader-in 


est ittracung 91 percent of its 13,000,000 readers 


than its article on “How to Teach a Horse to Skate.” 
In fact, the point of the present discussion is to say that 
) is a definite connection between the colossal mass 
dvertising-and-escape-from-reality 
[ nited States and the 
shocked us and puzzled mankind. 
Both, rather, can be viewed most 


mechanism of — the 
recent scandals which have so 
But the connection is 
kot cause and effect. 
easonably as separate fruits of the same thing, which is 
ur relatively easy living. We have, as the analysts call 
midst ol world 


has been matched by 


ICTS 


an economy of abundance, in the 
reitv. The bounty of nature 
modern technical exploitation, and within our bore 


there 1s enough to go 


| HE STERN MORALIST AND SERIOUS THINKER CANNOT BU 


find this abundance a very unfavorable climate to work in. 

When Captain John Smith needed manpower in his 
remote and desolate Virginia, it was not difficult to estab 
lish the moral principle even among his gentlemen ad 
venturers that “if a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat.” On their barren pioneer coast without central heat 


lers were 


wround., 


ing or air-conditioning, the early New Englanc 
able to glorify thrift, plain living, and high thinking. But 
in the United States today such notions are pretty much 
a barbarity and certainly a heresy. The horse thief used to 
be hanged by the ranchers who lived by the saddle, but 
why resent a bank robber who is harming only the in 
surance company? Our moral outrage can become very 
dim unless the hoodlums and_ political sellouts by co 
incidence happen to operate personally on us. 

Peopl doubtless feel outraged still at the lack of decent 
housing, at the cynical favors that those in power confer 
on their relatives and friends, at the insecurity of mankind. 
But they seem able to get hold of a second-hand jalopy, at 
least, an electric washing machine for a few dollars down 
payment, and to locate a program or a film that will put 
their troubles right out of their heads. The figures on ad 
vertising alone are the conclusive evidence of abundance, 

nothing to prevent our getting something new. Instant 
escape is available into a dreamland for juvenile minds. 
After the business headaches of the day we still seem able 
to fix a parking ticket with the cop and spend a quiet 
evening with technicolor or the wrestlers. Why bother our 
heads about political shenanigans and about shady busi 
ness that the corporation directors ought to stop? 

We did bother intensely, of course, when television 
brought that sinister collection of Kefauver characters 
right into our homes. It was a shock, and it jolted. A 
great many of us discovered to our surprise that we did 
care. But do we care enough? Do enough of us care 
enough? 

President Truman was not speaking exclusively in mili 
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tary terms last winter when he said, “The future of 


civilization depends on what we do—on what we do now 
and in the months ahead.” 

That statement applied not only to soldiers and muni 
tions for Korea. It means also the level of ideas and 
titudes which we bring to our leadership. It means the 
appeal we make to those we need as colleagues and fol 
lowers, not only the Voice of America appeal, but the 
Behavior of America demonstration. 

If one were not an American at all, with our own self 


understanding, but were by 


forgiveness and confident 
chance an anxious onlooker without vestige of abundance 
along the Trieste Stetun line, or at Poona or Poh ing, what 
impression ot these which 
shocked us at home? Is this sort of American Way ot 
Lite austere enough and elevated enough to catch the rest 
of the world’s imagination? Our answer to such questions 


would be the disclosures 


will have to consist of more than words, and we can 
hardly get away with blaming it all on the hucksters. 

Great issues depend, obviously, on what we do, and 
advice has been passed out very freely of late as to what 
form this doing should take. There is no reason to scorn 
such advice or to be cynical about it just because it speaks 
in moral terms. This advice in general represents no 
invention or novelty of thought, but that makes it no less 
valid. Why repeat it here? Our stuffed shirts know, 
and also those who ostentatiously wear hair shirts. We 
know. If we felt a really vital itch about it, we 
Where is the mass movement? 

While the shock is still on us, we can at least do some 
realistic and timely stock-taking. I think perhaps the 
heart of what we might find would be that the position of 
the United States in the world today is quite vulnerable, 
very likely temporary and subject to change trom both 
within and without. This bounty of nature which we 
have been enjoying, which is a principal reason tor our 
eminence, is not inexhaustible. The indifference we feel 
returned by 
them; they regard us with hungry eves. The Never 
Never Land of personal trivialties in which we can spend 


so often toward the rest of mankind is not 


so much of our time is not substantial enough to bul 


wark us against irresponsibility in the face of bitter facts. 


X E HAVE HAD ONE OF THE SEVERE MORAL SHOCKS Of} UR 


generation—and the nature of it affects both our internal 
and our international well-being. We may usefully re 
member that in the application of shock treatment for un 
healthy mental cases, a repetition of shock is the indicated 
method. If our recent shock produces no lasting effect on 
our complacence, it should be understood in advance that 
others will follow. Time ahead has an ample supply of 
shocks stored up, and our name is already attached to 
many of them, in case we ask for delivery. There can be 
worse shocks of the gangster-politician variety. There can 
be others of the dumb-headed-frivolity sort. There can be 
shocks charged up by the inequality of our abundance, 
and from the squandering of abundance. There can be 
shocks from the world’s demand for leadership, if we 
should prove unready to give it. And the mitigating of 
these shocks is a personal matter. No citizen individually 
can be indifferent with impunity. 

The shocks are in store for us. That cannot be denied. 
The patient would be well advised to consider it a method 
of kill or cure. 
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ncome During Disability 


Four state programs to safeguard workers with cash payments 
during illness leave many large unanswered questions. 


EVELINE M. BURNS 


[= OF INCOME DUE TO DISABILITY IS TODAY THE MAJOR 
risk still uncovered by this country’s social security 
system. Like many other nations, we have developed 
programs for the assurance of income on a piecemeal 
basis, risk by risk. With the amendment of the Social 
Security Act in 1950, comprehensive protection against the 
old age and death of the breadwinner is well on the way 
to being a fart accompli. Loss of income due to unemploy 
But ill 


health, an outstanding cause of poverty and insecurity, 


ment is also recognized though less adequately. 
has occupied only a minor place in our social security 
legislation. This is the more curious because the first 
American social insurance 
dealt with loss of income due to work-connected accident 


workmen’s compensation 


or illness. 

The distinction between work-connected disability and 
general disability is important. Today all states, through 
their workmen's compensation laws, provide income for 
varying periods of time and in differing amounts, to 
workers whose injuries or disease are traceable to their 
employment. 

It is tar otherwise with disabilities which are not work 


connected. Here, railroad employes alone are protected 


against loss of income due either to permanent or tempo 
rary disability however caused, while in only four states 
are workers in certain employments legally assured pay 
ments for a limited period in the event of disability. 

In recent years, there has been an upsurge of interest 
in disability legislation. Proposals to enact a permanent 
program administratively integrated with federal Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance formed part of H.R. 6000, 
the bill which finally emerged as the Social Security 
Amendment Act of 1950. In modified form they actually 
secured the approval of the House, but were eliminated 
by the Senate. Temporary disability insurance has been 
a lively legislative issue in many states since Rhode Island 
passed the first law in 1942, followed by California in 
1946, New Jersey in 1948, and New York in 1949. A 
fifth state (Washington) passed an act which was re 
jected by referendum. 

One interesting fact emerges from a study of the legis- 
lative history of the existing laws and the various bills: 
there is relatively little disagreement about the necessity 
for such legislation Kut bitter controversy regarding the 
type of law that should be passed. In some states or- 
ganized labor has opposed what at first sight would 
seem to be an added protection, and in some cases civic 


5 
—By a member oj the faculty of the New York 


School of Social Work who is the author of 
“The American Social Security System.” 
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groups, such as the Consumers’ League of New York, 
have taken the position that they would preter no law 
at all to the one proposed (and subsequently passed). 
What, then, are the issues? 

In brief, the central questions are, first, whether tempo 
rary disability measures should be based on the principle 
ot workmen’s compensation or on the more modern 
social insurance principle exemplified ‘n the federal OASI 
program or the state unemployment insurance laws: and, 
second, whether private insurance companies should play 
a major role in a public program. 

The Rhode Island and the railroad workers’ programs 
were based on the social insurance model. The Rhod 
Island law requires workers to pay wage taxes and the 
Railroad Workers’ measure levies payroll taxes on em 
ployers. Both are collected by the government and placed 
ina Trust Fund. The legislation also states exactly what 


\ public 


iuthority is responsible for seeing that workers who meet 


eligibility and benefit provisions are to prevail. 


the earnings requirements receive benefits when due. The 
not his own employer 
His rights do not in 


worker's claim is against the state, 
or a private insurance company. 
any way depend on whether or not his individual em 
ployer has paid the necessary taxes (if employer taxes 
are involved). If the revenue vielded by the taxes is in 
adequate to meet the promised payments, the law itself 
must be amended to bring the two into balance; if the 
original tax rate proves to be excessive in relation to the 
benefits promised, it is again tor the voters to decide 
whether to lower taxes or liberalize benefits. Private 


insurance companies are in no way involved. 


\¢ HEN CALIFORNIA CAME TO PASS ITS LAW, THE INSURANCE 


companies had begun to realize the possibilities of this 
type of legislation. The California law required workers 
to pay taxes to finance the benefits but provided that if 
an employer desired to set up a private plan, this could 
be substituted for state coverage. These private plans 
could be financed through insurance with a private com- 
pany or the employer could self-insure. However, to be 
permitted to contract out of the state plan, the employer 
had to satisfy the state that his plan offered benefits at 
least equal to those set out in the law in all respects and 
better in at least one respect, at no greater cost to the 
worker than the one percent tax under the state plan. 
In addition, the approval of a majority of the workers 
was required, and while the private plan had to be made 
available to all employes in the establishment, any indi- 
vidual worker was to be free to choose between the volun- 
tary and the state plan. Finally, the state could dis- 
approve of a private plan if it appeared to result in a sub- 
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risks adverse to the fund. 


At first sight this arrangement seemed to give workers 


1 selection of state 
the best of both worlds. They were guaranteed the mini 
mum benefits of the state plan but if their employers 
were willing, they might hope to secure more. It is truc 
this scheme more 
than Rhode The 
workers into two groups means higher costs and 
technically 


that administratively was expensivi 


ind cumbersome Island's. division of 


covered 


<tr : 
while these are assessed 


against the privat 
plans they represent a deduction from what could othe: 


wise be paid as benefits. 


Special arrangements also had 


to be 


made to cover the rights of workers who shift from 
State coverage. 


hese technicalities are often workers 


confusing to 


always know under what 


they are protected (in 1948, 28 percent of the first claims 


nied under the state plan 


who may not arrangement 


were from claimants who 


kenlvy filed against the state instead of 
More direct in 


terest in the nature of the law which this contracting out 


svstem 


mist against a 


private plan). serious, however, is the 


gives to the insurance companies. Because the 


ins they have to offer benefits better than those 


natural] 


hnance 


I the ate, they irc opposed to liberalization of 


the | ( this cuts mto their own profits mf at best 
job of selling private plans harder. This is the 
fact that all the 


Island’s) have proved to b¢ 


ot the initially 


| rer Dae ' 2 
SUDILTY Laws Cexcept Rhodc 


tively financed, so that the possibility ol ib 


fit liberalization has been great. 


more important im view 


] 


( 


TO) CONSCTY 


Jersey, the unions were more alert to the issues 


ind that state’s law reflects a compromise be 


opposing groups with the balance of gain 


1 Insurance companies. Under this law workers 
mplovers contribute to the costs of benefits in. the 
In etlect, two separate svs 
] a 


three to one. 
up, ¢ ich with its own conditions ot ¢ 
Onc 


when 


benefit. rate, and duration. svstem 1s_ for 


, -T , 
whose disabilities began they 


were 1m 


employment or within 14 days thereafter, thi 


other workers. 


SYSTEM FOR CURRENTLY EMPLOYED WORKERS, PRI 


plans may be substituted for coverage undet the stat 
Here 

satished, The 

is good 


to the 


plover 


lan. too, however, certain conditions have to be 


t rl ] | 1 
private plan must provide benefits at least 
s those under the state plan at no greater 


and 


cost 


worker, must cover all workers of the em 


that a class or classes may be excluded it 


holds that the 


except 


the stat exclusion will not result in an 


idverse selection of risks for the state fund. 


If the private 


requires workers to contribute, a mayoritv. must 


it before it goes into effect. Certain schemes in 
was enacted also may be substi 


existence when the law 


ite coverage during their currency, whether 
or not thev meet the requirements for approval. 


" 


It will be noted that as compared with California, New 


sategu urd 


includes experience-rating for em 


ersev affords fewer for approval of privat 
PI } 


tans. In addition, it 


is difficult to see how this can be justified in 


} 
plovers. It 


disability insurance. In workmen’s compensation one can 


make a case for adjusting 
a ' 


of disability due to occupational ( 


employers’ rates to the amount 
| 


+ |} 
HWsease OF accident DK 


cause to some extent this is within the employer's control. 


} ] 


But what has the employer to do with general disability 


incidence li experience rating 1s indicated al all in such 
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a program, the benefit of reduced tax rates for favorable 
benefit experience surely should go to the workers. Ex 
perience-rating in disability insurance can only serve to 
give employers a direct interest in challenging workers’ 
claims for benefits, in selective hiring practices, and in 
opposing liberalizations of the law. 


mis MOST BIZARRE OF DISABILITY INSURANCE LAWS IS THAT 
enacted in New York in 1949. Bitterly opposed by the 
CIO and many civic organizations, it was enacted with 
no public hearings. It represents the greatest’ triumph 
the insurance companies have yet gained. This law levies 
a tax of one half of one percent of wages on workers, 
additional costs of the program being borne by the em 
ployer. Obviously, unless the cost of providing the legally 
specified benefits (including administration) at least 
equals Onc percent ol wages, the worket Is Carrying the 
But the New York law is the 


least liberal of anv now in force and all evidence sug 


lion’s share of the costs. 
vests that the benefits can be financed for less than one 


percent of wages. It is the more shocking, therefore, to 
find that the worker, unless he is a member of a strong 
union, has no voice in determining the type of plan or 
the financial arrangements m ile to sateg uc rd his rights. 

For, unlike the other laws, which provide for the pay 
ment of taxes to the state unless the employer contracts 
out, the New York law merely requires the employer to 
arrange for benefit: payments by purchasing a_ policy 
from an insurance from the state 


COMPany Or Insurance 


fund, or to self-insure. In addition, employers may set 
up private plans. Only in the case of plans not existing 
il the time the act was passed or existing plans Not aris 
a collective bargaining agreement does the 


Even here 


ing out ot 


state lay down any conditions for approval. 


the safeguards ire meager. 
The law 


is favorable 


} 


benefits are to be at least 


} Not only 1S 
fornia, that the 


states only that the 


as those under the state an. 


there no requirement, is in privat 


plan must provide superior benefits but the administrator 


has ruled that a private plan can be 


does not give the full cash disability benefits specified in 


the law, so long as it provides other benefits such as medi 


approved even if it 


cal or hospital insurance of an equivalent actuarial value. 
doubt as to the legality of this rul 


New York, unlike 


California and New Jersey, gives workers no choice of 


There appears to be 


ing. In any case, it means that since 


plan, (unless they can negotiate a scheme by collective 
| 


bargaining) employes can be compelled to pay taxes, 
not as implied in the law for cash disability payments, 
but for other health services. This is nothing more or 
less than compulsory health insurance through the back 
| 


CGOor and however desirable such mnsurance may be, this 


Moreover, the New Yorkers 


who thought they were passing a law to guarantec covered 


is not the way to secure it. 


workers at least 13 weeks of specified cash benefits, now 
have no assurance that even to this extent the problem of 
loss of income due to disabilitv is solved. 

The New York law also fails to provide 


guards found in New 


sate 
New 


York, an employer may set up a plan to cover only some 


other 
Jersey and California. In 
groups of his employes, and there is no general proviso 
the state fund from being left with the worst 


to protect 


risks. Hence, since risk rates are in general higher for 


women, for non-whites, and for older workers, and since 


the law requires all workers to pay the same rate of tax, 
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an employer could cover all but these groups at rates 
favorable to himself, and insure the remainder with the 
state fund where all employers insuring with the state 
will have to share the cost of his selectivity. 


A, PRESENT, WHEREVER DISABILITY INSURANCE IS UNDER 
consideration in a state legislature, private insurance com- 
panies exert great pressure for adoption of the New 
York type of law. It will be unfortunate if they succeed, 
for this scheme has little to commend it, and much that 
is highly undesirable. 

First, it is unnecessarily complicated. A law which 
affects the lives of millions of workers should be rela 
tvely simple and easy to understand, as is true of the 
Rhode Island and railroad legislation. Under these laws 
all workers are treated alike; all can discover from the 
law exactly what they are entitled to and under what con 
ditions. In the three other laws, a worker's rights de 
pend on the kind of financial arrangements his employer 
has selected and whether or not he has set up a private 
plan. Further, the necessity of providing continuing 
protection to workers who move from private to state 
plan employers and who may become unemployed after 
leaving the private plan employer has greatly compli 
cated both the law and its administration. 

It is also undesirable in a public program for the 
worker to have to make his claim against a private profit 
making agency or his own employer, rather than a neu 
tral public administrative agency. The history of work 
men’s compensation, with its long drawn out, expensive 
procedures in case of disputed claims, does not augur 
well for workers under the New York type of disability 
insurance. 

It is said in support of the private plans that they make 
it possible to offer greater benefits to workers. But only 
in California is this result certain; elsewhere, and notably 
in New York, this gain is far from assured. In New 
Jersey, at the close of 1949, 31 percent of the private plans 
covering 30 percent of the workers under such plans paid 

724 


the same benefits as the state, while only 13 of the 234 


“existing plans” paid even as much as this. If it is de 
sired to enable some workers to obtain benefits above 
those the people of the state felt they could guarantec 
to all covered workers, this could be done by permitting 
insurance companies to write supplementary policies, a 
familiar practice in old age insurance. For many workers 
the old age protection assured through the Social Security 
Act is augmented by voluntary employer action or through 
collectively negotiated pension plans. But this is frankly 
additional to the basic protection assured by the law to all. 

The great problem presented by the New York type of 
law is an inevitable lack of public accountability. When 
the public forces workers to pay taxes for a specific pur 
pose it assumes the responsibility of seeing that this pur 
pose is achieved. Under the New York law it will be 
extremely difhcult for the public totfind out what is being 
done in its name with the worker's money. Moreover it 
will be impossible to know accurately the average cost of 
providing the minimum protection supposedly assured by 
law. Nothing can be learned from the rates charged by 
insurance companies to individual employers, even if 
these data were available, because each employer’s rate 
will be affected by the specific provisions of the plan 
selected by him and by the type and composition of his 
work force. Nor will the experience of the state fund 
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be a reliable guide since this is likely to be left with the 
worst risks. 

All the evidence suggests that to finance a_ socially 
guaranteed cash benefit program by requiring individual 
employers to insure and permitting them to do so with 
private companies is a more costly method of financing 
any given level of benefits than to raise the money by 
taxes collected by public authority. Given an unemploy 
ment insurance system, the machinery for collecting taxes 
from workers and employers is already at hand. To but 


den the program with the costs of dealing with each 
employer and writing insurance on an individual firm 


basis is surely unnecessary. Such a procedure also sacri 
fices the advantages of a statewide pooling of risks. 

Further, the opening of this publicly created business to 
private insurance inevitably means that the worker gets 
back in benefits a smaller proportion of his dollar pre 
mium, for the private company must charge a rate sut 
ficient to cover profits, administrative costs, and the costs 
of acquiring business. These are relatively high. Onc 
study has shown that the over-all administrative expenses 
for all forms of health and accident insurance amounted 
to 37 percent of the premium dollar exclusive of licenses, 
fees, and taxes, and even for group insurance the figure 
was 20 percent. In Rhode Island in 1949, the administra 
tive expenses of the pooled state fund were 5.33 percent, 
in the railroad program, 4 percent. 

For the private insurance companies, the New York 
type of disability insurance is undoubtedly a godsend 
if it is correct to use the word to describe an outcome 
for which a group has worked so skillfully. They no 
longer have to convince potential clients of the desirability 
of this type of insurance, for the law has imposed a finan 
cial obligation upon employers against which it is to 
All covered employers are there 
The job of selling has 


their interest to insure. 
fore now “insurance-minded.” 
been further eased because a substantial part of the neces 
sary premium is compulsorily supplied by the worker. 
The task of the private companies now is only to per 
suade employers to insure with them, rather than with 
the state fund or to self-insure. In this competition with 
the state fund they are placed at a further advantage be 
cause they can concentrate on Jhe favorable risks (even 
within one firm) there being no provision in the law to 
the contrary, and because they can offer pol‘cies “tailored 
to meet the needs of the individual employer” even to 
the extent of assuring lower cash benefits than those set 
All that is left is free competition he 
business 


out in the law. 
tween the insurance 
which the law has so conveniently provided. 


B. r FOR THE WORKER THE OUTCOME IS FAR LESS CLEAR. CER 


tainly he will get some measure ot cash protection againsi 
loss of earnings during temporary disability. But pre 
cisely how much will depend largely upon his employer 
and the ingenuity of insurance companies. Workers in 
highly organized industries may, through collective bar 
gaining, secure benefits superior to those prescribed by 
law, or secure them for lower payment. But the ma 
are not organized and many are in small firms 


companies for this new 


jority 
where the opportunity for employe pressure is limited. 
And whether or not the worker is getting his protection 
at the lowest possible cost to himself—that is, whether he 
is getting his money’s worth for the taxes he is compelled 
to pay—neither he, nor anyone else, will ever know. 
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ye Youth Authority Way 


A statewide integrated program which substitutes training and treatment 


for “punishment” in dealing with young delinquents—and how it works. 


—By a California 
of experience in 


member of the fie 


ANNE ROLLER ISSLER 


writer with along background 
social work, Mrs, Issler is a 


Id staff of The Survey. 
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YA, 
r sponsibil t\ 
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disposition 


Division of Di 


hs he was sent 
} 


Divisiot ol Forestry, 


and. received in 


e€ was transferred 
YA, that of 


he showed 
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signs of increased maturity and an improved sense ot 
social responsibility. Returning to his wate, he estab 
lished a home, began holding a steady job, reported regu 
larly to his parole othcer, and maintained wholesome 
associations. He served as a paratrooper during the lat 
ter part of World War II and was honorably discharged 
it about the time of his twenty-first’ birthday.” 

Now the Board reviewed both his parole and army 
ind found nothing to criticize. By his own 


Frank had reached the stature ot 


records 
efforts under guidance, 
voung manhood. Accordingly, he was discharged as 
being no longer in need of supervision. The court was 
felony chi 


asked to reopen his case, and the one 


which he had been convicted was wiped off the books. 


He has proved himself worthy ot this trust. 


| HE SrareE Youru Autuoriry Acr, 


idopted by the American Law Institute, expressly pro 


BASED ON A MODEI 


poses “to protect society more effectively DY substituting 


for retributive punishment methods of training and treat 
ment.” Such substitution has long been advocated by 
penologists. That California became the first state 

it into law w not accidental Ar the 
American Law Institut I ip its model 


write 


fi : 
Angeles County already h forestry camp tor 
| thanks to Karl Holton, Chief Probation 

| | 


( ! \ iter, as director oO 


quent DOVS 


ficer of its Juvenil 


et up similar Berkeley 


had a Coordin 


community action peopl terest 
. Moreover, Berkeley had iwust Volln 
POLICE h whe tud I OC] log nd 


} 1! ‘ 
hired colleg become protessor 


; ; 
criminology ifornia, and | 


of the Prison Assoc nm, oup of ciuzens try 
idvance the standards ot ( nal institutions 

\ssociation helped uC 
‘s | 


fall of 1940, the Prison 


roup of « zens. including ju 
YI | I ] Cns, MNciudinyeY 7Uue 


S 


ittornevs, police ofhcer . legisia social workers. e¢ 


cators, and clubwomen. 


authorized 


ind dr ifted I 


, ; 
the bill passed by the California legislature and sig 


Olson in 1941. It became 


ind Institutions Code. 


meeting studied the mod 
by Governor Culbert L. 
ol the Welfare 

In 1943, the law was declared constitutional by the Calli 
fornia legislature that year added 
the function of prevention, authorizing the YA to en 


Supreme Court. Thi 


rice | | nd (Tt ] 1 
gage in research and to olfer consultative services to 1ocal 


communities. With the backing of the present governor, 
Earl Warren, and with encouragement from public and 


press, the legislature has continued to support the or 


eanization, allocating to date $12,000,000 for construction 
purposes. A large portion of the first $7,000,000 was set 
aside for the two Reception Centers, one to be built neat 
Sacramento, the other at Norwalk in Southern Californi 


: : ; 
for which bids have just been opened. To these centers, 
when completed in 1952, will be sent all young peopl 


committed to the YA. by. th 


examination and study DV physic Lan, dentist, psychi 1trIst, 


courts, for preliminary 


‘gaa ee ‘ 
psvchologist, social worker, teacher. They will remain 
t 


here four weeks or longer betore placement in the selected 


place of treatment. 


For girls there are two schools: Los Guilucos. and 


Ventura, the 


latter for the older wards and for those 
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who have developed more serious behavior problems. 


The bovs are assigned to one of nine institutions, de 

: ; 
pending on age, background and type of delinquency. 
Lancaster Vocational Institution, run by the Department 


ot Corrections, is used by YA tor the oldest ind most dith 


1 ¢ 1 
cult vouths. The next most serious cases go to Preston. 


the present regime, receives 


Paso Robles, built under 
chiefly the fifteen- and sixteen-year-old hopetuls. The boys 
who go to Nelles School are younger and less sophisti 
cated than the Preston group. The youngest boys, most 
of them “first-timers” go to the Fricot Ranch School. The 
four Forestry Camps, unique to the California program, 
are used chiefly for boys who, like Frank, have made real 
progress 1n one of the schools. 

A temporary 
Preston, but all girls and the youngest boys « studied 


hoped to h 


] operates at 


diagnostic clinic already 


in their own schools. It is centers 
{ full time psv st, even 
though, in the words of ndyc assistant 


inder the supervision of a tull time | I 

i Hamren 

the YA director, “Psychiatr yualified te 
harder to find than uranium.” 

Indivic is been 

tion of punish 

merrier 


discipline ? 


personal f 
cipline Manu 
ment, 
or 
ounseling 
temporary loss 
sent to one’s 
bs ae 
worst, isolation in the hospi il restri 
ire expected to show emotional 
the causes of particular behavior pat 
Y A’s non-punitive policy. 
This is the ideal. In practice th 
‘eas ; 
with the new philosophy 


tradition. In a 


tween pe rsonne | 
} 


trained in the repressive 


nor Warren submitted with his recent 
Karl Holton, chairman of the \ 


oft its professional stall, state s his cent 
the immediate future “th 


ievelopment of 











bee ROR 


> a 


A brush crew from a camp in the Sierras moves to a new location 


h will insure against encroachment of old cus 
facilities, and the further 


todial 


eliminat 


practices in the new 
on of them in the older schools.” In training has 
taken several forms. To recruit new personnel, two state 
colleges cooperate with teacher-intern projects, students 
spending | 


YA facility. 


universit 


of their me in the classroom, part in a 
Under civil service, graduates from the 
es with a degree in social science, may qualify 
for POSITIONS as \ \ trammees 1 Various SUPCFVISOTY, parole, 
ind adn 
| 


couraged to 


‘inistrative jobs. Present staff members are en 
ittend outside workshops as well ds college 
extension classes on their own campuses. At the Los 
Guilucos School late in 1950, a pilot: personnel develop 
was undertaken during a twenty-week 


Rosenberg Foundation and 


ment program 


period, with funds from the 


staff from the University of California. The program 


included cture-seminar series, group discussions, and 
personal interviews. Thirty-one employes took the course, 
from which a master in-training plan for all facilities 1s 
to he cle \ loped. 

I was told at Sacramento that Los Guilucos, the facility 
for the less sophisticated girls, represents at this time the 
nearest approach to what the new philosophy aims to 
iccomplish. For this reason, and because it was for me 
the most accessible, | chose this school for detailed study, 
spending two days there in mid-March. The superinten 
dent, Julia E. Combs, formerly a school principal, is an 
ittractive Woman with an easy, open manner and ready 
smile. She met me at the highway, her car running 
over with girls. At the end of the private road, dozens ot 
other girls lounged on the lawn, enjoying the freedom of 
a noon rest before returning to classroom, farm work 


or household duty. 
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The buildings of this unusual school, a few 
miles out of Santa Rosa, reveal much of its 
history. In 1837, 
granted by Governor Alvarado to John Wil 
son, Who subsequently sold most of his do 
main to William Hood, the state 
owning 315 acres of it. In Hood’s honor 
was named the jagged mountain that over 
shadows the colonial “White 
House” he built in 1858, now the administra 
tion building. 


Rancho Los Guilucos was 


at present 


dignified 


Near a mountain stream is 
the picturesque ruin ot his old stone winery. 
To right and left of the White House are 
two red brick dormitories, named by the girls 
Casa Primera and Casa Manana, which date 
from 1926, when the Knights of Pythias 
maintained here a Home for the Aged. To 
the rear are some small wooden structures 
added by the YA, chiefly classrooms. Foun- 
dations are being laid for additional build 
ings, which will make possible an increase in 
population from 120 to 200. 

In the kitchen that afternoon several girls 
of Mexican parentage were making tortillas. 
The YA has a food administrator who sets 
up basic means to insure hearty, well-bal 
anced meals, but at times Julia Combs gives 
some group in her cosmopolitan family a 
chance to express native likes and skills. A 
few evenings before my arrival there had 

been a Chinese dinner, as good, I hope as the 

tortillas and frijoles served me. 
The dining room is filled twice for every meal. Staff 
and students share the same food and the same privileges. 
The girls, who look like any other curly-top bobby-soxers 
in cotton frocks and bright sweaters, come in quietly, sing 
grace together, chat while eating. Miss Combs had mes 
sages for several at the close of dinner, and I noticed 
that invariably her arm went around the girl’s waist, in 
understanding of her need of 

Of course, the staff keeps an informal lookout for the 
A few months ago two 
“T told the avid reporter, “They've gone 


affection as well as food. 
occasional ittempts to escape, 
girls got away. 
home,” Miss Combs said, and so they had, being brought 
back next morning. There is but one highway to watch 
and the state police are cooperative. But the YA_ has 
found trom experience in the older schools that when 
children are busy and happy they seldom want to run 
awav. And 
guards, no girl is ever out of mind, seldom out of sight. 


here, where there are no bars, walls or 
She is virtually always under supervision by someone. 

In the course of my first afternoon I visited a Red 
work in ceramics, 
dinner the school 


nursing class, saw. the 
After 
principal, Bernardine Quinlan, took me to the evening 
classes in sewing and folk dancing. Her 


Cross home 
heard Easter choir practice. 
present staff 
consists of six full time certificated public school teachers, 
and tour night school teachers. Academic and vocational 
courses closely parallel those of the public school curricu- 
lum, but classes seldom exceed fifteen in number and the 
teaching is highly individualized. 

The non-academic courses offer opportunities for con 
tacts with the outside community which is coming to 
accept the school on a give and take basis. The county 
health department, county hospital, and private physicians 
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on contract, give their help to the school nurse and health 
teacher. On Sundays, while two part time chaplains aid 
the volunteer Sunday School teachers, the girls’ Catholic 
and Protestant choirs sing in nearby churches. Their 
glee club sings before lodges and clubs—while lodge, club, 
and church women offer themselves as “big sisters.” The 
girls invite Girls’ Leagues, Scouts and Campfire girls to 
picnics in their beautiful grove; and the Hood Mountain 
Revelers, join in regional folk dance festivals. 

As I watched the Hood Mountain Revelers gaily swing 
ing partners, it was difhcult to remember the tragedies 
behind their commitments. Gracie, the youngest, with her 
pipestem legs and pixie face, had been so cruelly beaten 
by her father over a long period of time that she had 
lashed out at everybody and arrived at the school in hand 
cuffs. Loraine, the eldest, who had waited on me at table, 
was alcoholic. Black-haired Sandra, homesick for het 
psychotic mother, had been running wild with sailors. 
And golden-haired, aggressive Lucy Ann was so un 
stable that a state mental hospital had written of her, 
“Unless she can find some security and emotional sta 
bility, she will get into more and more difficulty.” 

The trouble with Lucy Ann, as I learned next day in 
an interview with Mydelle Kleist, the school’s full time 
psychologist, was her relationship to her mother. The 
summary of her case made by the Diagnosis and Classi 
fication Division of the YA reads: “This is a twelve-year 
old white girl with many neurotic indicators. She was 
an illegitimate child, deserted by her mother at an early 
age. The basic underlying motivational behavior is that 
of insecurity. She has had numerous placements, none 
of them successful. She is still searching for a mother 
figure and is apt to cling to anyone who satisfies this 
drive in any way. The conflict is deep-seated and of such 
long standing that prognosis for therapy is poor.” 

Never fully accepted, wholly abandoned at eight, Lucy 
Ann was an institution child. When her mother suddenly 


stopped visiting, she took to roaming the fields looking 
for her. Or she would be found at the telephone: “Are 
you my mother?” Or the superintendent of the Home 


would be given letters without address to 
post. 

As her despair increased, her aggressive 
Ness increased also. She kic ked and slapped 
other children. She set fires, stole, ran 
away, sometimes slept in empty theaters. 
She was expelled from school, dismissed by 
Institutions, given up by toster parents. It 
became so difhcult to place her that an ap 
peal was made by radio, resulting in an un 
usually promising home with plans fot 
adoption. But before long the foster mother 
telephoned the probation officer, “Come get 
her at once; she’s incorrigible.” 

Then came the six months’ observation 
at the state hospital, where her diagnosis 
read: “Primarv behavior disorder; conduct 
disturbance.” The subsequent commitment 
to Los Guilucos was a last resort. Her re 
sponse to the training program Was slow, 
and despite frequent conferences with the 
psychologist, Miss Kleist, and _ the psychia 
trist, Dr. David Fong (who comes to Los 
Guilucos twice a week from the Langley 
Porter Clinic in San Francisco), the staff 
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found it difficult to accept her behavior objectively. She 


resented correction, lied, argued, swore, flew into rages. 


She was tense, anxious, moody. 

After some months there was a slight: improvement. 
Liking the outdoors, she showed an interest in tarm ac 
uvities. She won a Red Cross life-saving badge at swim- 
ming. She was proud of her membership in the Hood 
Mountain Revelers. And she responded more readily 
to friendly gestures on the part of the staff. In particu 
lar, she liked Miss Kleist, who had undertaken psycho 
therapy with her. But she could express this liking only 
In Negative Ways. 

“She would make faces at me,” Miss Kleist said, “but 
at the same time be jealous of any other girl she saw in 
my ofhce. I found that she had difficulty in verbalizing 
her problems, and decided she might be able to express 
them better in play therapy. So we took to ping pong. 
She would play a very hostile game, slamming the ball 
with unnecessary vigor, and once when it hit me, she 
laughed with delight. Finally when she realized I wasn’t 


going to reject her, she began toying with the idea of re 


jecting me. ‘Maybe I won't come any more. ‘All right, 
but I'll be here,’ I said. In the end she seemed con 
vinced of my friendship.” 

This case has been cited in detail because it is typical 
The YA gets the children who have failed to adjust 
locally, the gravely delinquent or disturbed. In theit 
case records the term “rejection” appears with monoto 
nous trequency. Lock up the most difficult older youth, 
the “psychopathic delinquents” at Ventura or Preston. 


In all probability you will find in their histories the 
familiar rejection pattern. The YA is open-minded on 
the subject of society eventually learning to re-educate the 


psychopath. Meanwhile warmth and friendliness are not 
considered harmful. 

Lucy Ann’s story has reached a crisis. Recently there 
came to her a letter from an Ohio city iS IS Vout 
mother, or so-called mother. I haven't been fair to you, 
but you have been in my mind these vears. I have a 


home to bring you to now, a wonderful husband, and 
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On Los Guilucos Creek, a below. the 
old winery, stands an ancient rectangular building, once 
William Hood's distillery, later Sonoma County’s first 
jail. Built of stone blocks three teet thick, with a single 
barred window, the jail is a dank, dark reminder of the 


short distance 


days of retributive punishment. The historic building is 
out of bounds for the girls at the school—but it doesn’t 
interest them, anvway. The weather, when I was there, 
was exceptionally warm tor March, and they were 
wheedling their recreation director to let them scrub 
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Public Policy and 


Social Adjustment 


A three-year research project shows what we do and do not 


know about social maladjustment as a community problem 
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—This article was adapted from a section of a 
forthcoming book on community planning and 
organization, prepared by Bradley Buell, and 
others, of Community Research Associates, Inc. 
Mr. Buell was formerly executive editor of Survey 
Midmonthly. Miss Robinson, a former member 
of The Survey staff is now a free-lance writer in 


New York City. 
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the families having family or personal problems of malad 
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‘ that a group ot 6,600 
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almost everybody has personal or family trouble which 


does not have such serious consequences as to demand 


community attention. For those who do require atten 


tion, sometimes a diagnosis Is not, or cannot, be made. 
In planning this project, therefore, the consultants agreed 


to accept two principal types of evidence of the social 


] 


maladjustment about which the community is, and has 


good reason to be, concerned. The first of these was 


fficially recorded antisocial behavior, that is, the people 
about whose unsocial activity the courts have made some 


official judgments in society's behaif. The second was 


] 


evidence of impairments to social capacity—mental de 


ficiency, mental or emotional disorder, failure in primary 


} 


obligations towards home, work, and school—as diagnosed 


1 _ 
DV a psychiatrist, psychologist, Or social caseworker. 


This meant that the families known to correctional, 


mental health, and casework agencies and institutions 


were scrutinized together to obtain a composite picture 
f the maladjustment problem insofar as they knew it. 
During the 

evidences of maladjustment in about 10 percent of 


month of the study, these agencies reported 


In 6 percent of these there 


were symptoms of behavior disorder—that is, crime, de 


community's families. 
linquency, mental defectiveness, mental or emotional ill 
ness, and so on. In another 4+ percent, while there was 
no evidence of personal inadequacy, the situation itself 
was so disorganized that the people involved apparently 
could not adjust to it without help. 


What th 
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Paul woul 


counterpart of this bird’s-eye-view from St. 


1 be for the nation as a whole, one can only 


Even the most persistent congressional commit 


surmise. 


tee could not draw together such a picture, for the data 


do not exist. But the humblest citizen knows that in 
our country the maladjustment problem? as “it was de 
fined tor this project, involves a very large number of out 
peopl Though the separate facts are fairly well known, 

may be well to put some of them together briefly so 
is to keep before us the magnitude of the service responsi 


communities in this area. 
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It can be seen that thoug nquiring city father will 


his community country do a great deal 


about the evidences of this problem, he will also fearn 
that there is not much accurate knowledge about the ex- 
tent, form, and shape of the problem itself. If his 
curiosity is whetted by what he has discovered, he will go 
on to find out that what his community and his nation dé 
rests uneasily on a confusing tangle of notions about what 
ought to be done. 


- ORGANIZED COMMUNITY, EVEN IN MOST PRIMITIVE 
societies, has always undertaken to protect itself against 
the behavior of persons who were unwilling or unabk 
to adjust to accepted laws and customs. There has been 
profound and progressive change over the centuries in 
public policy toward this function of society, reflecting 
change in the composite attitude of people toward the 
problems of their day. Our modern ideas of what we 
need to be “protected against” 
those of our 


are much more compre 
foretathers. At the 
same time, a helter-skelter of ancient and modern ideas 


hensive than were 


becloud our public policy toward this traditional func 
tion of society. 


Our ideas about what constitutes unsatistactory or un 


successful behavior depend, in considerable degree, on 


the social judgment of the day. But this in itself con 


founds our confusions of public policy, for the social 
judgments of yesterday are always clinging persistently 


to those of today. Colonial America not only demanded 


protection against witchcraft, but also against failure of 


its citizens to observe the Sabbath. Some of the present 
] ] ] 


generation can still remember the latter's descendant 


“blue laws.” 
Fortunately, although social judgment has plaved its 
part in determining our public policy through the centu 


ries, humanity has been consistently interested, to some 


degree, in the cause of what we call maladjustment, and 


the manner of mending the error of man’s wavs. In 


the middle ages this was a simpk matter, for a man was 


' } ' 
believed to be a completely free moral agent, directly rm 


] } 


1] 1 a ' 
sponsible for all his acts of knavery, vagabondage, and 


evil-doing, and thus society had a right to revenge itself 


upon him. Indeed, the idea that punishment is the just 
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lesert of the deviate and a good 


r OD] ec lesson for the 


potential “wrongdoer” still persists in our society. 
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ment led to great reforms against the 
of day. The community’s casework system, the core 
of the social work movement in this country, was born 
of this humanitarian impulse to help man improve his 
lot. Obviously, the humanitarian ideal is sull, and hope 
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fully always will be, a strong factor in determining our 
public policy. But admittedly this powerful urge to be 
personally helpful does not contain within itself the 
knowledge of how to achieve the goals it sets up. For 
this, we look to a new element which has intruded into 
our thought with increasing force during the past half 
century—scientific inquiry into the causation and treat 
ment of undesirable behavior. 

Modern criminology and psychiatry began with study 
ot what people did, but very soon moved into a preoccupa 
tion with why people did what they did. We now know 
that the causes of man’s failure to make successful social 
adjustments are infinitely complex, and that they lie in a 
dynamic relationship between the inner person and _ the 
outward circumstances under which he lives. We know 
a good deal about the basic factors which impair that 
relauonship. Along with the growth of scientific know] 
edge, we have seen the development ol professional skill 
in the diagnosis and treatment of people who manifest 
symptoms of severe disturbance due to these impairments. 

Thus our curious city father will find that in practice, 
what his town does or does not do about social malad 
justment is a composite of all these factors. He will 
observe, not only among his fellow citizens, but also 
among the community’s agencies and institutions, dif 
ferences and contusions about what is or is not desirable 
and undesirable conduct, what causes it, whether and 
how it should be punished, accepted, treated. 

The hope that this conflict and confusion can be un 
tangled and that a coherent policy of public action may 
emerge arises from two current trends. The first is 
clearly in view, having been accepted by leaders in these 
matters. The discerning person may also see the second, 
but its acceptance is yet to come. 


= NEW STEP IN THE THEORY EVOLVING ABOUT HUMAN 
behavior has shown more clearly that the roots of anti 
social behavior, mental and emotional illness, and family 
disorganization lie in the same dynamic soil. The services 


that have grown up in piecemeal fashion to cope with 
these problems, however, were practically organized to 
deal with crime, delinquency, child neglect, illegitimacy, 
mental disorder, and a host of other particular symptoms 
of social unadjustment as if they were separate and mors 
or less unrelated entities. A page from medical history 
would show a similar idea about the treatment of con 
sumption before the discovery of the tubercule bacillus, 
when each type ot disorder produced by this germ Was 
regarded as a separate disease. 

Today the tacit acceptance of the broad generic quality 
of these various evidences of social maladjustment, as our 
correctional, mental health, and casework agencies push 
toward a treatment purpose, is revealed in the identity ot 
their consequent requirements for professional personnel. 
Not only does each now see that its fundamental task is 
to diagnose and treat various kinds of behavior disorder, 
but each has concluded that this requires some combina 
tions of the psychiatrist-psvchologist-caseworker team. The 
national bodies which set standards for the wide variety 
of services in this field—mental hygiene clinics, mental 
disease hospitals, training schools tor the mentally defec 
tive, adult correctional institutions and probation services, 
juvenile court and probation services, family and chil 


dren's casework agencies all recognize that some com 
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bination ot these protessions 1S essential to their service, 
although the proportions of each ingredient differ in 
each presc ripuon. 

For example, according to the American Psychiatric 
Association and the United States Public Health Service, 
standards for a mental disease hospital call for one psy 
chiatrist to every 150 patients, one caseworker for every 
100 annual admissions, and psychologists as needed. For 
a mental hygiene clinic, according to the same organiza 
tions, there should be one psychiatrist for every 20 full 
time treatment cases, one psychologist for each one or two 
full time psychiatrists, and two or three case workers tor 
each full time psychiatrist. 

The standard for an adult correctional institution hav 
ing 1,000 to 1,200 men, says the American Prison As 
sociation, calls for one psychiatrist and psychologists and 
Casc workers is needed. 

The Family Service Association of America reports that 
a family casework agency which meets standards should 
have one qualified caseworker for every 25 to 30 active 
cases, and one supervisor tor every five or SIX Case 
workers. It is also becoming the practice in family case 
work agencies to have available both psychiatric and psy 
service, although no authoritative 


chological testing 


standards as to amount have vet appeared. 


om THEN ARE THREE SYSTEMS OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 


which arose to meet what once seemed to be very dit 
ferent community problems, but which now seem to have 
arrived by their separate paths at a common realization 
that their tasks require a combination of the same under 
lying professional skills. If our city father has come 
this far with us, he may feel that this is yeast which 
could be the brewing of a greater measure of unity and 
coherence in getting at the over-all problem of maladjust 
ment in his community. 

The importance to public policy of seeing as a whole 
a problem with which a variety of agencies are dealing, 
which is the second emerging trend in this field, was illus- 
trated many times over by the St. Paul data. One ex 
ample is what it showed about the number of mentally 
defective persons and the communitywide implications 
of this disability for agencies dealing with different facets 
of maladjustment. 

Altogether the agencies identified 9,794 individuals who 
showed one or more evidences ol the behavior disorders 
described earlier. Our city father could not have known, 
however, and very few professional people would have 
guessed that nearly one quarter—2,367 to be exact—ot 
these would turn out to be mental defectives. National 
estimates are that between one and two percent of the 
ordinary community's population are mentally abnormal. 
Very few would have guessed either, it is probably safe 
to say, that, as these figures indicate, perhaps half of all 
the mentally subnormal people in St. Paul would be 
requiring help or protective supervision from the com 
munity’s agencies at any particular given point of time 

Everyone realizes that the mentally impaired are almost 


by definition more maladjustment-prone, than those with 
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normal faculties. But in most communities very little is 
known about the degree to which this group is swelling 
the “evidences” of maladjustment that must be attended 
to by the courts ind correctional ivencies, the caseworl 
community-supported health 
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Another illustration of the importance of “seeing the 
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problem whole” can be drawn from St. Paul data which 
rned what might be called a “service-indicated and 


ded” ratio 
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r disorder. Rather, it appeared that thei prob 


lems were due primarily to an inability to cope without 
help with some particular situation that confronted them. 
Che great proportion, the remaining 71 percent, reported 
n average of one and a halt persons per family show 
ng evidences of serious personality difficulty. There were 

76 mentally deficient persons mentioned above, 1,822 
who had been diagnosed as mentally ill (1,208 of them 
classified as psychotics), 3,493 who were reported by case 
workers as failing in major responsibilities toward home, 
school or work, and 3,447 who had official records of anti- 
social behavior. Well over a third of these families were 
dependent on the community for support or had serious 
he th problems or both. The Same person, ot course, 
often was reported by several agencies who tagged him 
with the classification appropriate to their particular diag 
seemed reasonable to presume that the 


nostic bent. It 
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complicated mental, emotional, and personality disorders 
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community. 


actual proportions of this “service-indicated and 
would undoubtedly differ trom 


( 
i 


However, it ) 


t 1S highly pro 


community to 
able that many 
stantial investment in service to mee 
total problem. 


t 
ommunities are now making a very sub 


t the lesser of the two 
needs represented in their 
Underlying this imbalance, the pauc 

| le ti 


recog nizZ¢ | is indispensable oO dal 


itv ot pers¢ nnel 
WNOSIS al d treat 
community wide 


Above the 


now 
ment, of and by itself demands a look 
at the total problem of maladjustment. 
three systems for av. 


ld facts: 


ot trantic competition among the 


able competent practitioners remain a group of co 


report, 4,000 qualified psychiatrists, 


There were, at 1as 
1,000 clinical psychologists, and 15,000 caseworkers who 
had completed the two vears course in professional schools 
Training facilities for these specialties 
study 


} 
VOrk. 
are limited. The minimum 
after high school ranges trom eleven years for the 


of social 
required period ot 
psy 
lor 


chiatrist to six vears for the caseworker to five years 


Not in 


reservoir 


clinical psychologists. any toreseeable future 


the 
will there be 
practitioners to meet all the requirements of ideal goals. 


1 great enougl of these trained 
One of the first items on any agenda for community plan 
ning must be how to make the best and most economical 


use of the precious personnel now available. 


i As WE HAVE SAID, THE SECOND CURRENT TREND IN) OUR 


social adjustment services the effort to see the probl m 
community wide 
It is at once a concomitant and a 
the 
svstems 18 a common 
The St. Paul project, in giv 


whole, in terms—is as vet barely dis 
cernible. result of the 


first: the 
adjustment 


growing realization that basic task of the 


one requiring 


three 
similar professional skills. 
ing semblance of size and shape to the problem in 
one community, has illuminated these trends more clearly. 

Many citizens, like our city father, and many prac 
tituioners are deeply concerned about this complex field 


It remains for them, and for all 


some 


ot community service. 
of us, to decide that we cannot much longer depend on 
the candlelight of our traditional piecemeal approach to 
social adjustment. We must throw the switch to illumi 
nate the whole problem in many more communities, and 
to allow a new public policy of unity and coherence finally 


to come to birth. 
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GEOGRAPHY to GEOTECHNICS...a Series 





VI. From Continent to Globe 


BENTON MACKAYE 


_— YOU, KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL!” 

Such was the poignant advice administered to me 
with tongue and boot by an exuberant football coach in 
the gay and rugged Nineties. Via head and hind I have 
always remembered it. It applies to many things, in 
deed to all things leading to a goal. 


to making the most of a new continent, from aboriginal 
beginnings to an American folkland; it applies to the goal 


It applies not only 


of a habitable globe. 

Poignantly if less ruggedly I bequeath that challenge 
to every geotechnist; to every citizen with active con 
cern for the future. The time has come to look for 
ward and in this our thought must shift from matters 
continental to those global. 

Is there one secret, more profound than any other, tor 
leading us toward this final goal of earthly habitability ? 
If so, what is it? Who has it? Let us ask the greatest 
of all experts in the matter, namely Dame Nature, who, 
during the ages since the Silurian, has been. steadily 
making the earth more habitable. From all indications, 
her answer is to follow heaven’s first law—order. 


WAYS TO GLOBAL ORDER 


WV HITHER THE WAYS? 


We can perhaps get our bearings by noting first those 
leading toward disorder. Two ways—both highly lighted 

lead straight as turnpikes toward the blackout of order 
on earth and good-will among men. They are today’s 
big two terrestrial menaces: 


1. Starvation: human stomachs multiply while crop acres 


decline. 

B. Decimation: men have found the means to destroy them 

selves wholesale. 

On the other hand, two other ways—one highly lighted, 
the other dimly so—lead by various routes, and round 
about, toward the bright hope of earth order. They 
stake out two definite lines of approach in attacking these 
menaces: 

(a) Frontal: essentially political efforts toward some form of 

global sovereignty and peace. 

(b) Flank: economic and cultural efforts toward global sol 
vency and social unity springing from interests common 
to all. 

Menace 4 is both cause and effect of menace B, and vice- 


Sa 


—Here a pioneer American forester stretches 
our imaginations in projecting his theme from 
our native soil and waters to the planet as a 
whole. His concluding article will bear the title 
“Toward Global Law.” 
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versa. The frontal approach hits especially at menace B; 
the flank approach directly at menace A, indirectly at B. 

Lest this “algebra” grate on the reader, let me draw on 
historical analogy. Take the situation in our incipient 
“United States” immediately following the Revolutionary 
War. 
ready partly fact in th 
upset foreign trade; and internal dissension 


There were two main menaces (which were al- 
1780's): economic depression 
caused by 
Then as now there were two 


frontal and flank. Both 


among the new States. 


approaches to the se menaces 


were tried by various leaders of that day. 


FLANK APPROACHES 


| HUS WASHINGTON FIRST MADE A FRONTAL APPEAL TO THE 


thirteen Confederated States to form themselves into a 
full fledged national government; issuing his famous 
‘Legacy to the American people” (1783). Now Washing 
ton had the greatest prestige of any American then living; 
vet his political attack dragged. 

Whether conscious or not of its full import at the start, 
he tried a second and economic approach—as brought out 
in my last installment—(“Washington and the Water- 
shed,” The Survey, March). He had quietly set to work 
& O Canal 
reaching through to western settlements in the hinterland 
In this connection, his efforts 


on a pioneer transportation project, the C 


beyond the Alleghenies. 
at Mt. Vernon to compose conflicting sovereignties in 
the Potomac 
Maryland bore fruit two years later at the Constitutional 
\s we have seen, only less 


between representatives of Virginia and 


Convention in Philadelphia. 
significant than the enduring framework for political 
union set up there under his chairmanship, was its crucial 
interstate commerce clause—establishing federal sover 
eignty over rivers as a means tor trade and communica- 
tion in knitting the new Republic together. 

Returning to twentieth century history I take my cue 
from Washington’s experience with frontal strategy. | 
am not writing on world government. I am concerned 
with geotechnics, with a series of activities aimed at star- 
vation and decimation. The activities consist of flank 
attacks on these threats both to global order and human 
well-being. 

Such efforts are central to the role of geotec hnists in to 
day’s world. They concern everybody everywhere. At 
least three international institutions are now engaged in 
prosecuting them. These are—in the economic field, 
FAO (Food and Agricultural Organization ot the United 
Nations); in the cultural field, UNESCO (United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization) ; 
in the ecological field, the PACC (Pan-American Conset 
vation Congress). 

Statesmen and mass movement make first page head 
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r frontal efforts to achieve some manner of 

wire umion for the world ol the future. Spe 
agencies like these make the back pages in their 
tabric of de facto union. Let 
than Sir John Boyd Orr, 
tor general of the FAO (“Can 
FOOD number of The 


florts to weave 
less an authority 
founder former direc 
Manl Mak 
vey, March, 


Assembly ot 


cil 
Good?” in the 
1948): 
the United Nations is holding 
together at the top level; the specialized 
begin to build a new world from the bot 
mn to say that FAO food plans work 
re “political and ideological differences 
cute,” and_ that 


“concrete collaboration of 


for world government. 


VS foundations” 


this sort 


There several routes, for this bottom 


vy. They 


Wavs, OT 


upward strate ground covered in the 


traverse 


this series from the angle of 


previous installments of 


geotechnics, ground where “political and ideological dif 
ferences” are least acute and where, therefore, humankind 


should tind agreement most readily on what we have in 


common. Let me visualize these 
| 


Wong, 


routes as running 
nature 


om, those most affected by man along the top. 


1] 1 
roughly parailei a slope, those closest to 


at the bott 
TERRESTRIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


E START AT THE BOTTOM LEVEL WITH A QUOTATION 
from William Vogt in his “Road to Survival,” (Wm. 
Sloane Associates, 1948): 


people of the globe) have one thing in 


of each, from Australian sea captain to 


ompletely dependent on his or her global en 
One common denominator contrels their lives 


en human population and the supply of natural 


1 


“Global environment” 


the sense of it, what 


this “one thing in common”: 
I call “terrestrial consciousness”- 
that, I submit, is the starting point of the way of ways to 
global order. 

Environment is what's outside us; consciousness, what's 
To get a sense of an environment means some 
get inside us what's outside. This is easy when 
the enviornment consists of Say, an apple; once in the 
But where the environment 


inside. 


how to 


mouth we get a sense of it. 
is a global one the feat is less readily accomplished 
akin, perhaps, to Jonah swallowing the whale. 
Bur. te 
a time, S¢ 


It’s the 


globe in tne 


more 


not, just as the apple may be eaten a bite at 
the globe may be sensed one sense at a time. 
fashion these days, for instance, to bite off the 
political sense, or in* the 
What 


nature s 


military sensc and 


so on is now suggested is to try it Out in terms 
of works alone, untrammeled by politics, eco- 


other man-made antics; in terms, that is, 
», had this in mind: 


nomics 


» than the atomic scientists, made ours on¢ 
Woodrow Wilson saw tha e all hh in 
il sense, and Wendell Willkie popt 
| street Ho 
nderstand that we 
nvironmental—sense 
scapable effect on the An 


soaring 


then is short for the study of nature as a civili 


that of the wilderness communities 
These go half way back to 


which started as a bio- 


zation in_ itself 
I have introduced to you. 
the beginnings of life on earth 
logical colony along the shore of land otherwise devoid of 
From such shores hundreds of plant 


Each has evolved 


plants or animals. 
ind animal communities have sprung. 


its own balance of life—a balance as delicate and com- 
plex as 350 million years might be expected to develop. 
Then man, with ax or plow or the hooves of his herds 
crashes into these age-old complexities and wonders why 
floods and dust bowls follow! 

Crashing in on natural civilizations might be called an 
ecological crime. But it is one going on all over the 
world. That is why Vogt calls on us all to wake up and 
get an “ecological sense” of our global environment. 
are two distinct appeals involved. Vogt has 
referred to onc mutton Besides this economic 
urge there is an equally definite cultural appeal. The 
two are distinguished in one of my local newspapers, the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel, in an editorial stressing the 
need of wilderness areas. 


There 


prices. 


“OUR COMMON BOND” 


One of the first basic observations on life in general, noted 
at least by bovs, is the fact that two kinds only of men exist 
at whom no dog ever barks, but at whom he always wags his 
The dog 
likes the 


(1) his master; and (2) the butcher man 
at his master for sheer affection; he 
ver for that extra bone handed out to him 
lilarly, there are two compelling causes for man’s liking 
the wilderness: (1) his affection for his first ancestral home; 


and (2) his survival interest in the source of ham and eggs. 


Why, then, wilderness areas? Why save the primeval en- 
vironment? In the world at large and right here in Massa 


chusetts? (1) For the reason the dog loves his master—for 


what the 


mental bond, 


primeval environment a common spiritual and 
an endless interest to all men; and (2) for the 
reason the dog likes the butcher—for what the primeval en 
‘barked at,” 
and lacerated, and eroded) is willing to hand out to us—a 


decent physical each and all of us, 


vironment has, for what the wilderness (if not 


living, a “bone” for 


wherever may be, and without the need of shoving and 


Warring in order to get our share. 


Here are twin appeals to soul and body. The pursuit 
of terrestrial consciousness, step by step, by a world peo- 
ple, constitutes what I should call the bottom road among 
the various flank routes leading toward global unity and 
order. It is this ground route which unfolds the nearest 
demonstration yet, not of peace on earth, but of a scheme 
wrought by ages since the Silurian, combining perfect 
control of life’s eternal cycle with measured progress from 
lower to higher realms. 

In sharp contrast with the ground route, we may visua 
lize the top route, or political level. This deals only with 
the institutions of men, seeking order by man-made con- 
trol of human action. The ground route we may call 
simon-pure natural; the top route simon-pure artifictal in 
its best sense. Between them run others combining 
in varying degree the works of nature and of man. 

We geotechnists must keep to the lower levels. I have 
just set up a guidepost to ecological common sense, so to 


speak, at the bottom level. Let us see how we can make 


a start to blaze its path. 


William Vogt himself suggests a lead: 
ot the most promising edu {tional devices, which up 
present has scarcely been experimented with, is the 
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national and state park. These should be used—and where 


they do not exist they should be created—both to foster an 
appreciation of nature and to enlarge the understanding of 
natural processes. 

Here in all their fascinating complexity and interest can 
be seen the great plant climaxes, associations, competitions; 
the movements of the hydrologic cycle, the building of the 
soil by which we live, the environment and interactions of 


wildlife. 


‘To enlarge the understanding of natural processes.” 
These seven words mark out the bottom road to con 
sciousness of a global order. Read nature in the open, 
first-hand and not third-hand or thirtieth. Learn your 
ecology from the ground up for it is nature’s expert way, 
developed through the eons, of making the earth more 
habitable. 
ecolo; Vv. 


Geotechnics, as I have said before, is man’s 
vy. So we must have our Jaboratortes, alias wilder 
ness areas and national parks; but we seek global—not 
just local—order, so we need such laboratories the world 
around. 

Nor do we lack movements in this direction. One 
such is being led by the Pan-American Union—an effort, 
launched a decade ago, which has taken form in a Wild 
life Treaty, already signed by two thirds of the Pan 
American countries, including the USA and Argentina. 
The treaty offers a basic pattern for parks and preserves 
throughout the two 
flora and 


American continents to conserve 


fauna in their natural habitats along with 
geological formations and primitive conditions generally. 
\ similar plan was projected even earlier in Africa. Ad 
vancing these ideas is a body with an interminable name: 
“The American Committee for International Wild Life 
Protection.” This committee expresses the hope that the 


American and African movements 


. should serve as a basis for discussions which will lead 
to the establishment of a World Convention to further Nature 
Protection through international cooperation. Steps to 
accomplish these results should be carried out within the 
frame-work of the United Nations. 


So we have people on at least three continents who have 
developed enough terrestrial consciousness to sense the 
notion of a global wilderness; not the kind to be wrought 
by atom bombs but to be conserved around the globe, 
parts of our original home of homes, for what it zs and 
for what it has. 

Within the framework of the United Nations are a 
number of agencies representing flank or auxiliary ap 
proaches to the problem of global order. Take that 
quaint nickname UNESCO (short for United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization). A 
project for global wildernesses to spread self-conscious 
ness among the inhabitants of the globe would surely pass 
all three tests—educational, scientific, cultural. UNESCO, 
therefore Is at least one logical agency to explore and 
open up this ground route toward terrestrial conscious 


ness and order. 


EMULATION OF NATURE 


AVING TRAVERSED A PATH ON THE SIMON-PURE NATURAI 


level, let us follow a higher contour with a mixture of 
natural and man-made elements. First, we must have a 
look at how this came about. 

Homo, like cants and felts, is a predator (and, also, of 
course, a plant eater). Like wolves and panthers, pre- 
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sumably, he first hunted for his food; and when he lost 
his hairv hide he hunted also for clothing to keep him 
warm. For shelter, a cave or tree would do pro tem 
Gradually he got enough skill to make himself a roof. 
Then, slow ly or suddenly, he did what no other brute 
had ever done before. He discovered the secret of chain 
reaction. He started a fire. Or lightning did it for him 
and burned up his primeval bailiwick. 
learned to stop as well as Start a blaze, and use it mean 
while. Then and there a new economy was born. 
Homo became farmer as well as hunter 
and found or made an opening in the torest. He learned 
the secret of seeds and became a semi-vegetarian. He 
tamed animals, milked, sheared, and slaughtered them. 


ig 


But in time he 


This widened. 


He had two worlds to live in—a rural world within the 
primeval. 

Again his economy widened. He devised a wheel to 
With 
wheels to help him grind and saw, Homo became miller 
as well as farmer and Mills towns. 
Hence, three worlds to live and work in: an urban world 


. within the primeval. 


do his chores by placing it under a waterfall. 


hunter. started 
. within the rural . . 
Of these, the primeval is the product of all creation, 
ind though often reduced today to scattered patches, con 
tinues ever potent if left undisturbed. Cities may come 
and cities mav go but such a wilderness goes on forever. 
Its ecological civilization, its balanced vegetable and ani 
mal economy, maintain areas in perpetual habitability. 
Can man, as geotechnist, do for the two worlds largely 
devised by himself (the rural and the urban) what nature 
Unless he can, 
he must ultimately fail in preserving the earth as a habit 
able globe. In other 


ecology with geotechnics, or perish. 


has achieved in the uninvaded primeval? 


words, we must match nature’s 

Is there some rule of thumb for this vast consumma 
tion? Verilv, the first and simplest rule on earth: Give 
back to earth that which we take from her. Return the 
goods we have borrowed; in short, pay our ecological 
bills. Pay them in dirt, not dollars. It’s the only cur- 
rency the good earth accepts. 


We've lived long because our prin 


Too long we have lived 
on dollar ecology. 
cipal in terms of natural resources has been huge. Today, 
the end is in sight unless we mend our ways. Not always 
can We dig food trom rural field and spew it down urban 
Not without concerted replacements can we ex 
from -rural woodland and grind 


The ecological budget must be bal 


sewer. 
tract cellulose it into 
urban newspapers. 
anced or nought will remain to pay the undertaker. 
Let me consult Fairfield Osborn. (“Our 
Plundered Planet.” Little-Brown, 1948.) “The 
order of nature.” he expressed by the 
svmbol of a circle” of which wild animal life was formerly 
What has happened to th 


inother seer 
) 
Be STON. 


writes, “can be 


in “inherent: part.” 
we have domesticated? To 


portion 
juote: 

quok 

They (the domestic animals) end up in tl 
ters, their residues in disposal plants or 

The broader implications ar 


} 


proportion of the earth’s 


ind plant life, incl 


Phere 


iding 

is one § ady move 
and great cities and industri 
aT disposed of as wast 
rigin. We are hacking at 
unity and productive pri 


Will we one day actuall 








r squander from summit to sea. We have seen how this new Con 
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bons vs. Ogden, a Rio Grande case, a New River case 
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by a United Nations with similar authority 
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Only two mobile X-ray units to cover the nation are possessed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Indian Health—Victim of Neglect 
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medical knowledge 
reservations. Any 
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times large! 
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leir population 
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Right: A Papago medicine man (Arizona) 


breathes purifying smoke over his patient, 4 
and brushes away evil spirits with eagle 
. 


feathers oo 


Far right: Out-patients from an Alaskan 

coastal village board the M/V Health, a 1, 
converted army barge, staffed by a physi- 

cian, Dr. Hazel I. Blair (in doorway), 

nurse, technician, clerk, dentist and assist- 3 
ant, and crew. From June to December, j 


it provides virtually the only medical serv- i 





ice available during the year from the 
Aleutians north to the Norton Sound area 








Below, left: This one-room cabin, with 
“squaw cooler” attached, houses eight 
children and three adults. It is typical of 
the average overcrowded and insanitary 

Sioux homes on the Cheyenne River 4 t a 3 
reservation, South Dakota 
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Center: The one field nurse on the Red 
Lake Indian reservation, Minnesota, tells 
a young Chippewa that once too often he 
had forced his tuberculous wife to leave 
the sanatorium and come home “to take 
care of the baby.” Now there is no hope 
of the wife's recovery 
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Right: A basket-maker plies her ancient 
tradc 
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On the Labor-Management Front 


JOHN A. FITCH 
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» hospitals 
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saved by a reduction in on-the-job 
idents. The union agreed to cooperate, 


that, during 1950 the accident rate was cut down to such 
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surance and compensation premiums,” which amount was 
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Kate 


Dementias Precox: Catatonic 


1 ype: C atalepsy 


Go then, Doctor, be 
All-deciding Fate, 
Though but for an hour 
And to none but Kate. 


Mould this living wax, 
Now that it is plastic; 
Turn it into something 
Simple or fantastic; 


More than bone and thew— 
Body as you see it— 

Will sustain that form, 

Will decide to be it. 


Now you made her droop— 
Niobe in stone— 

Note how became it; 

Made that grief her own. 


Now transformed, arrested 
In a whirling dance: 

Note it in her breathing: 
Note it in her glance. 


Now a drunken girl 
Stumbling toward the gutter; 
Note: each mode of being 
How itself, how utter. 


Now—what will to sainthood 
Could be more emphatic?— 
Arms and face upturned; 
Flesh and soul ecstatic. 


Which is Kate? Fate also, 
Like yourself, in doubt, 


Shapes man and reshapes him, 


I'rying to find out. 


George T. 


Aphasia 


As though they were the leaves 
In the October of his life, 

They are gone, 

The colorful words. 

There is only the network 

Of stout trunk and limbs 

Now veining his mind. 


And now and then dry leaves, 
Fallen leaves, wind-awakened, 
Rise high in the air, 

Swirl high in the air, 

In blind search for the boughs 
From which they fell. 


On the Psychopathic Wards 


ISRAEL NEWMAN, M.D. 


Assistant Physician, Augusta State Hospital, 
fugusta, Maine 


To Leon 


Dementia Precox 


So silently you sit day in day out 

On that same quiet ward, in that same chair, 
In that same listless posture, hair half combed, 
Head slightly bowed, brown eyes and pale white face 
Iwilit with life—a little blue flame that tips 

A new-lit candle sheltered by a hand. 

To you, in your tall tower of ivory, 

Our movements and our talk, our very acts 

Of tending to your needs—as to a child’s— 
Are blurred and far away; are unknown voices 
Half heard across a river in the night. 


It is not that your twilit mind—a dusk 

That slowly deepens—holds in its white calm 
An epic of great visions: for I know 

How frail, how trivial and how broken up 
Are all that mingle and make up your thoughts: 
It is the meaning that these have for you; 

It is the white completeness that they bring— 
That calm that is itself an ecstacy. 

Who questions what the fuel when the flame 
Is all that matters? But this too, alas, 

Will dim as it has dimmed these silent years: 
Unless a miracle awakens you; 


And we have seen such miracles occur. 
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In Circles 


Dementia Precox 


Einstein? 

| : Dora Donnovan also 
Ragged Individualism Discovered that no straight line 
But ends at its beginning; 
For space is curved 
In an alcove with grated windows 
Behind a street of white beds 
Neatly paved by a mouse-colored runner. 


Dementia Precox: Hebephrenic Form 


Ragged individualism 

Of bullet-headed Michael, 

Prone to tear his garments, 
Pacing forth and back 

On the overcrowded ward— 
Hobo hitting the ties 

Of the interminable railroad track 
That is the varnished floor; 

The white walls his horizons. 


Having stepped out of time, 

She has been walking in a straight line— 
Toward what moon, star or nebula?— 
Since one can remember. 


And the shuffling of her slippers 
Ragged individualism The Chief On the amber-varnished floor 


Of every event Is inaudible as the steps 
In his mind, where each thought is Senile Psychosis: Paranoid Form Of one walking on space; 
Is inaudible as the lips 
He needs four blankets for he’s old, That keep whispering—what? 
And frail, and lean, and always cold. And to whom? 
Ragged individualism Shirt, slippers, bath robe, grin and he 


If av > : 

. BoP gem —— “a Make just one hundred pounds and three: 
ogether fc any moons, ey : . 

AG ailivione of cach other But now, approaching eighty-eight, 


As if they were. not facts, His limbs can hardly bear this weight. 
But events in Michael's brain. But, O, his heart is big and bold, 
As warm as his lean feet are cold. 
His hand-grip, vise-like to the end, 
Implies: tremendously your friend. 
And he is sure to see the point 
And chuckle with every creaking joint. 
And he is proud, but not too proud, 
Though ranking high above the crowd, 
He being, as he intimates, 
“The chief of these United States.” 


A being apart, 
Unrelated to the rest. 





The Chopper of Wood 


I wonder why he does not tell Or how they sense that they have split 
How oak—, or spruce—, or birch-logs smell, The worthy log with one square hit; 
Or any wood new-sawn and split Or how no miser ever could 

And cool wind blowing over it— Pile gold as neatly as he—wood: 
What he is so nostalgic for No, Jim, a Tower of Pisa, bent 

But will not work at any more— By toil and age and all but spent, 

Nor mention, what he holds as fresh Speaks not of what he misses so 

In memory, the wood’s bare flesh; But pleads with them to let him go 
Nor tell how arms and shoulders feel To chop his wood and earn his keep, 


The axe’s swing, its arc of steel; His crust of bread, his place to sleep. 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 





Dedicated to 
Children’s Welfare 


TO) WRIT AN AUTOBIOG 
It has 

er ung 
CHENEY ( 


tendent ot the 


JONES, retiring 
New 
Home tor Litthe Wanderers, — re 

] 


re sponded to a reporter s 


reque st to take 


mcKWard 


] > 
pericnce mn soc WOTK Rem 


] 


to the held made 


an his old triends and 
Carl Carstens, Woilired 
i Lathrop, Frank Bruno, Harry Hoy 


contribution 
| associ 
> 1] 
Reynolds, 
' laa 
he ftaried to men 


own considerable part in the 


tare theory and 
rht years he has 
England child 

preceding years 
Society tor the 

vention uel » Children, the 
and the 
Minne 


recoy 


veland Humane Society, 


uldren’s Protecti Society of 


lis. That it has been widely 


by others can be glimpsed from 


the “extracurricular” positions 
Child 


\merica, director ot 


held pre sident ot the 
Leayuc ot 
| oundation, 


Lyman Cabot 


president of the 


Social 


Massachusetts Conter 
Work, 


committee of the 


member of the 
National 


Conference of Social Work, member o 


cnce yt 
execuuve 
the advisory commuttee of the U. S 
ee 
Children’s Bureau 
Such a long association with children, 
Cheney only 


Savs Jones, has been not 


nteresting but sauistying, for there is 
nothing to compare with the opportunity 
chil 
f 


type of cit 


to watch “unfortunate and needy 


dren grow into the finest 


ns.” In his own home he has numer 
ous photographs of former institution or 
adult, many ot 


with 


agency charges, now 


and children of 
Asked about his theories, he 


refers to his private 


them married 


their own. 


“watchword” whict 
' 


he treely admits he “stole” from the 


comedian Joe E. Brown because it ex 


presses so well the secret of understand 


226 


“devoted his adult lite. Ad\ 


hild’s problems: “Children 


yg; otherwise they perish 


1 
maintains, says as much in a. sentence 


as volumes of technical works 
pendency and rejection 
Mr. Jones’ social work career 
been confined to child weltare, 
Ing World War I he joined the staff ot 
USO of that day, the War Depart 
ent Commission on Training Camp 


Act VIties, 


Commission; 


usually known as the Fosdick 


and afterward he came a 
| 
1; 


is1on director ol 


American National Red Cross under W 
social 


civilian reliet tor th 


Frank Persons. However, work 
iny form was not part of his intention 

as a young graduate of Doane 
i ast to 


1 he 


member 
a MCMC 


lege, Nebraska, he traveled 


take up professional study at Yale. 


} 
prolession Was law he is now 


ot the Massachusetts bar and it was his 


legal studies that indirectly led to his 


discovery of the field to which he has 


ised by a pro 
fessor to read “outside the law’ he 
stumbled across Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s 


writings on medical social work—the 


beginning of an interest which was later 
to influence him to turn down a prot 


dean 
| 


tered position as 


] 


of a new law. schoo 


Kansas in 
| 


i job as special agent 


with the Massachusetts 
SPCC. 
He had 


firsthand 


had 


exper 


already 
some 
ence in work with 
youngsters at the United 
Workers’ 
New Haven, where h« 
had taken 


perintendent to help pay 


Boys Club ot 


a job as 
his way at Yale. 
When he steps aside 
as head of the eighty 
Wanderers 


next August to make way tor the new 


six-vear-old Home tor Little 


superintendent, Richardson L. Rice, Mr. 
Jones will remain attached to the agency 
as special consultant, immediately con 


cerned with public relations. He has 


' 
long accepted as a major responsibility 


telling others not only about his own 


Dr. Katherine Bain 


agency but 


about the philosophy and 
concepts behind the whole field ot child 
This he has dicharged through 
| 


] 
wellare 


speeches and personal contacts as well 
his editorship and philosophic 


Wanderer’s Advo 


published by the 


as by 
writings in “Little 
cate.” a quarterly 
Hon 
been briet ¢ he point, 
wordy indulgence’ 


His interpretations always have 
never uc 


cumbu 
1 


which he 1 rds as a hazard to social 


1 the problem and the task 


pointed out recently 


the “acid test of 


la work I IN 1Mpressive docu 


ments, but ter living conditions 
and better live h have definitely re 


which 
sulted from the social worker’s efforts.” 


> 2? ® 


= MONTH THE U. S. CHILpREN’s 


Bureau announced the appointment © 
two associate chiefs, DR. KATHERINE 
BAIN and MELVIN A. GLASSER. Dr 


ee : 
Bain will be in charge of program de 


velopment in research, in grants to the 
C uld 


j 


states for health and weltare, and 


maternal and child 
head of the Division 
Child 


Development she has 


in other work 1n 


health. Formerly 

Research in 

been with the Bureau 

since 1940, coming trom 

thirteen years of prac 

tice in pediatrics in St. 
Louis. 


Mr. 


responsible tor state and 


Glasser will be 


community relations 


and work with | state 


and national groups in 
the development ot 
ommunity programs 
for children and youth. 
\s executive director of 
Midcentury White 
Children 


Youth during its preparatory and later 


House Conference on and 


stages he has worked closely with 


Katharine | 


secretary of the 


Lenroot, bureau chief and 
Conterence tor mor 
was formerly assistant 


Amer 


than a year. He 
] 


director of civilian relief for the 


ican Red Cross. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 





octors in Washington 


H” MUCH CONGRESSIONAL INFLUENCI 
can a professional group buy with 
an advertising campaign costing more 
than $2,000,000 a year? 


It is an oversimplification to seek the 


entire answer 1n the present contest 1n 


Washington between the American 
Medical 
bills that 


money on 


proponents ol 
federal 
More iedera 


Association and 
would 
health. 


business and_ professional groups 


spend 


Nevertheless, many 


and 


many advertising agencies—are keeping 
box scores on legislation passed at this 
session with just this question in mind 
1951 contest is a re 


l to 


Essentially, the 
play of 1950's. Bills almost identica 
those offered a year ago have been in 
troduced to meet emergency needs in 
the fields of medical, dental, and nurs 
ing education: for the provision of more 
local health services, especially in defense 
areas: for rehabilitation of men rejected 
by the armed services as physically or 
mentally detective: for care of depen 
and Coast Guard 


dents of servicemen 


employes in military hospitals and 
clinics; and finally, for federal aid to 
voluntary health insurance systems in the 
form of state subsidies or by way of 
tax exemption. 

The American Medical Association ts 
against almost all these measures. Dr. 
Joseph S. 


Washington office of the 


director of the 
AMA, ex 
plained its stand at a recent meeting of 
the District of Medical So 
ciety by saying: “There is no real short 


Lawrence, 


Columbia 


age of medical care in this country.” The 
increased demand for medical and hos 
pital services heard across the land, he 
said, “is the result of inflation that has 
given people more money to spend for 
these things.” 
However, Dr. C. Victor Simpson, 
chairman of the local society’s Medical 
Advisory Committee to Selective Service, 
who followed Dr. Lawrence on the plat 


form, said something quite different: 
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GEORGE C. STONEY 


‘There is no manpower short or 


mor 
i more 


' ; 
more critical than medical manpower! 


Evidently congressional committees 


are not the only bodies that must weigh 


conflicting statements on this point 


Pua AMA’s pocTRiNE OF THE SIMPI 


negative has mad 


for Whyitaker and 


reduce to 


its point Of view al 


easy one Baxter, its 


a Ivertising ivency, to catck 
phrases suitable tor billboards and radio 


spot announcements. Its inclination to 


fight federal concern with 
health in almost any form 
medicine” 


as socialized 


has given the Association's 
Washington office the as 
sistance of such veteran 
anti-spending lobbyists as 
busi 


those maintained by 


ness, real estate, and espe 
ially the insurance in 


On the AMA's in 


sistence that it speaks for all American 


terests, other hand, 
doctors is being challenged on the Hill 
as individual physicians, most particu 
larly the deans of medical schools, appear 
before committees to express their own, 
and often contrary, viewpoints. 
During the last session a bill that 
would have given financial aid to medi 
cal education was passed unanimously 
by the Senate only to be tied up by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
\MA news release at 


the time cited this as a major victory 


Committee. An 


Currently, a similar bill (S 337), despite 
bipartisan committee approval, is meet 
ing even more determined opposition as 
the economy bloc joins AMA in classi 
fying aid to medical education as “non 
defense spending.” Companion bills in 
(HR 1781 and 2707) 
not at this writing received committee 


the House have 
approval. 
If passed, there is a possibility that 


these measures designed to aid sorely 


SE ss 


, , | , 
pressed medical schools and 


students, 


will also bring a degree of federal di 


AMA 
nothing in the bills would suggest this 
Many 


necessity of “begging” to keep 


rectuon, as the asserts, though 


deans faced with the constant 


their 


schools going seem willing to take this 


chance 


The AMA 


scheme for 


has offered as a counter 


1 
measure a aiding medical 


i] 


fund raising 


$500,000 


schools through — privat 


\n original contribution of 


has come from the Association's own 


treasury and every physi 
cian has been asked to con 
$100, or what he 


Many 


doctors—are 


tribute 
can spare deans 
and many 
skeptical that this volun 
tary venture can begin to 
meet the needs 

There 1s 


gest that the team of AMA 
Baxter 


little to sug 


will chalk up a 


Whitaker 


lower box score during this session than 


and 


they did last fall when no major health 
legislation was passed. Using the same 
committee bloc king tactics that succeeded 
before, they may well kill once again the 
aid to medical education bills, or whittle 
them. down to federal subsidies for build 
ings. If this happens, the heated dispute 
between the medical deans and_ the 
AMA now being kept more or less in 
the family will probably break into the 
open, bringing about the first major split 
lobby since the words 


in the medical 


“socialized medicine” scared various fac 


tions into a united front 


cnc REPRESENTATIVE FRANCES 


Jolton (R. Ohio), long 
ot the American nurse, 1s sponsoring 


HR 910, a bill asking federal aid for 
Chis bill 
American 


time champion 


carries the 
Nurses’ 


Association. The organized nurses have 


nurses’ training. 


endorsement of the 














vetting amendments 


many 
AN \'s opposition 


they 


provisions ol 


$s too strong 
own special meas 


doctors Nave 


counties that 
1 health bur 


Se 


ress to any 
and_ shell 


AMA ts 


that would IVC 


aments 


} ] 
programs to local physi 


medical socieuies. 


MEASURES 
ot military 


certain, much de 


kind of last minute 


ach one on the floo 


lled and members have 


ittention tocused on the main pro 


Section 23 of the Senate's Uni 


Military Training bill (ST) would 


] 


ivilian agency the job of 

imen rejected by the armed 
, 

| 


x physical or mental defects. 


Dr. 


and 


against the 
Lull, AMA 


« told the 


measure, 

secretary 
Senate Pre 
dness Committee: 

Here, 


measu4©re, S$ a 


in the guise of a national de 
medical 


the 


new pro 


that surpasses, in 


extent to 


medicine . 


YW 
surance Dilis 


nNavionalrZ even the 


npulsory health 
their own 


too. A 


are tor school 


ilth othcials have 


ibout this measure, 
ee 

1 oO] medical ¢ 
AE 

our, would nave 


ot these detects betore 


» they point 
Lanny 
reached dratt ag Such a pro 
does 
Imowe 
iny 


designed to make men 


in six months or a year. 


The big controversy over compulsory 
health insurance goes on, ilthough no 
specific bill will be introduced until a 
report is made by the special research 
unit commissioned by Congress to study 
the coverage Of 


plans and 


Dean A. ¢ 


group, is me 


voluntary 
Dr. 
study 


their deficiencies. 
who heads the 
director of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and past director of the Health 
New York, 
so his findings should carry more than 


AMA 


trounc 


Insurance Plan of Greater 


partisan conviction, Last vear the 


ive the Administration such a 


that many of his supporters wer 


prised when the President once mort 
\ , , 

a strong plea tor some kind ot 

his | 


Keynote 
His 


getting what he asks for in 


insurance 


the 


sche me in 


message to new Congress 
chances of 
this session seem no better than a vear 
0 However, there 1S 


de vel 


One nterestiny 


new opment 
Liberal Republicans, led by Represen 
Auchincloss (R., N.J.), 


are offering as a substitute tor National 


Health (HR 


tative James C 


Insurance a measure 146) 


that would extend tederal aid to. state 


] ; 
sponsored, nonpront insurance plans. Qj} 
this AMA disapproves, saying 1 would 


lead to tederal control and discrimina 
tion against commercial medical msul 


ince The physicians’ organization pre 
fers HR 14, 


Congressman J. ¢ 


sponsored by Democratic 
aleb Boggs ot Dela 

ld | nr } rd 
which would make premium and 
health in 
| tbl 


TU iC 


payments voluntary 

’ 
d companies aed 
trom the 


\s the 


substitute 


INCOME 
1] 
hoppers fill 


each 


ce quate 


. . 
egislatlve 


} 
measures, tackKiin 


problem yetting medica 


pieceimc al 
Capitol Hill 
} 


care to people In some 

many observers on 
hat 
health 


Ks to W hitaker and Bax 


the trend toward 


Insurance ss in 


} 
$s a general public 


| could do 


government 
the na 
Medicine 


1} 


dered a public 


about the health of 


y Organized 


it has ret 


never intended paying for 


its $2,000,000 publicity fund 





Divergent Groups 


Endorse Housing 





Me THAN FOUR HUNDRED REPRI 
sentatrves of business, industry. 
housing, and 


labor, religion, social work, 
the general public, met in St. Louis late 
in March to discuss the nation’s housing 
problem. The meeting 


Mayor Joseph M. Darst, of 


and a group of 


called by 
a. 


Was 
Louis, 
Its 


local civic leaders. 


chairman was Gale F. Johnston, presi 


Bank 


of that city and a member of the Board 


dent of the Mercantile-Commerce 

of the Metropolitan Lite Insurance Com 

pany. 
Ne ver 


decent housing has such a cross-section 


before in the long fight tor 
of interests come together. Philip Klutz 


nick, president of the American Com 
former 


Public 


Builders of Chicago, 


the 


munity 
commissioner of Federal 
modera 


the 


Authority, served as 
AFL 
CIO pleaded tor more public low rent 
the 


Builders 


Housing 


tor. Spokesmen for the and 


housing, while 
National 


attacked 
the 


representatives ot 


\ssociation of Home 


this method of providing homes 


for mcome group privat industry 


l 
tails to. serve. In two days of work 


a chance to air his 


then 


groups evervone had 


Delegates were invited to 


VIEWS, 


think through a program and recom 


mend an agreed-upon course of action 


to the nation 


Skeptics scoffed and predicted that 


agreement could never be reached by 


such a group. Nevertheless, the housing 


program presented by a_ Resolutions 


was adopted unanimously. 
the 
1. Endorsement of 
Act of 
Endorsement ot objectives ot 
Act of 1949—"a 
in a wholesome environment tor every 


Committee, 


It contained following nine points: 


propose d Wetense 


Housing 1951. 


the 


Housing decent home 


American family. 


3. Recognition of defense housing as 


in integral | of national detense, to 


be supplied where private enterprise 


cannot provide it, through a program 


ot public detense housing, with homes 


of a permanent character wherever pos 


and 


sible, gear 


d to sound city planning, 


sion of community tacilities as 
parcel ot 


Recommendation 


and the job 


for continuing 


‘ 
slum clearance and redevelopment pro 


grams, as vital for detense or mainte 


rance Of peace. 


5. Recommendation that both private 


ind public construction to meet normal 


than needs be continued and include 


special consideration for families with 


children, under sound standards of con 


struction and livability. 


6. Recommendation of a unified lead 
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ership tor the nation’s housing program 


in order to coordinate the allocation ot 


material and financial aids. 


Recognition of contributions made 
by both private and public housing, and 
condemnation of efforts to destroy the 
public low rent housing program by 
few special groups through the distor 
facts. 


tion ol 


8. Endorsement of further federal aid 


for research to improve technological 
operations, and of various efforts to ob 


tain modern building codes. 


9. An appeal for all interests in hous 


ing and urban redevelopment the 
building industry, finance, business, gov 
ernment, labor to work together to 


find solutions and areas of agreement, 
and for sponsorship of such efforts by 
local non-partisan, non-political citizens’ 


organizauons, 


Atter the conterence, the Home Build 
St. Louis, the 


ers ot Greater local asso 
ciation of private builders, voted unani 
mously to endorse the objectives ot the 
conterence 


The 


seemed 


at the 


St. 


consensus contereng 


to be that Louis, thro 


courageous leadership, had proved 
that groups of seemingly d 


point wer 


love the f, 


} 


revarad 


ing 


nt opinions can, by gett 
to 


reach mutual understanding in 


housing 
A New Plan 


For The Joads 


OMPLENITIES 


lal 


ibor 


oO; 


THIs 

problem were 
more ind comprehensi 
forth than in the the 


President's ¢ 


report ot 


185 page 


Oomimission on M vratory 


Labor, made public last month. It 1s a 


+ } } 1 
dreary picture ot rootless people work 
sul 


under 


for standard and precarious 


waves atrocious conditions 
sanitary, overcrowded housin 
he lth, community resection, 

labor system which all too often amounts 
an 


to peonage, { with no opportunity to 


scl 
their lot. 
The mill 


committee 


1001 their children nor to 


improve 


tound, are about halt 
halt aliens, 

the latter illegal Mexican “wet 

(Incidentally, a New York Tis 


yorted that the 


the 


native Americans and +00, 


OUU ot 


1 1 > 
DACKS. 


writer recently largest 


re} 


employer ot wetbacks in California is 


the brother otf Ambassador 


to Mexico.) 


our 
The 


found that these illegal farm workers 


present 


President's Committee 
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social action, 


Conference on Children and Youth. 


fields of social work. 


day evening. 
Committee will present the award to this year’s selection. 


George C. Stoney in a special section of the June Survey. 





ALL ABOARD FOR ATLANTIC CITY! 


Social workers and volunteer and professional persons from every related field 
will converge on Atlantic City from May 13-18 for the seventy-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social Work. Under this year’s broad theme, 
“Building Social Welfare for Democracy,” almost anything could be discussed, and 
judging from the preliminary program almost anything will, from the close-in 
technical problems of social work process and research to widely inclusive aspects of 
Problems of urgency and current interest will receive considerable 
attention, particularly the social worker’s responsibility toward civil defense, the 
impact of mobilizaton on family life and the health and welfare services, and 
methods of following up the recommendations of the Midcentury White House 


The Conference will open with a general session in the Convention Hall on 
Sunday evening. This year the new streamlined programing will present the rest of 
the meetings of the Conference proper on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, with 
Tuesday and Thursday reserved for the 62 associate groups. Another innovation 
is the banding together of 31 of these groups to present a joint program covering 
a number of specific subjects concerned with civil defense, impact of mobilization, 
responsibility for rehabilitation, fee charging, responsibility for family Ife educaton, 
principles of child care, and other pertinent problems that cut across the various 


At this writing, the speakers for the general sessions have not been announced 
with the xception of Ewan Clague, who will make the presidential address on Mon- 
At the same session Ollie Randall, chairman of the Survey 


Award 


All these activities and deliberations will be reported on by Kathryn Close and 





rates and 

They hav 
displaced domestic workers, thus add 
They 
sroblems ot public 


They 


have 


depre ssed_ the way 


“have 
ing and working standards. 
ing 
to the pool of domestic migrants 
have 


health, 


aggravated the | BSERVING 
ise «iS 


sanitation, and 


Cy tth decack 


National | rban League 


have brought In contagion They 


raised the death rates 
The 


Spec 


handsome yearbook 
President's ¢ 
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recommendauons 


itr 
ttee 


These 
‘] 


Omm record ot progre 


ne modest bey 


From 
vased on two major premises 
ulture, like 
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Le iv uC has cde veloped 
| j nalble “ter "ef 
madustry, 1s ¢ ipable ol < d program which 
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ding decent jobs The recu community projects. 
shortage of manpower for seasona itional 


On 


} | 1 ’ 
t iral i ntial prob 1 ot , 
cultural Work 1s essentially a pre a roal remains th 


ow Wag working economic opportun 


job opportunities 
eMcrency the 


The 


coor 


personnel 


1 
labor Mayor 


supply 
diy 


nmendation for a dinated 


lc program tederal Co 


on Migr 


worry 


nittees on 


spells out 


taken | 


States and immunities 


con 


working and living cone 


vrants: to extend to them = such 


1ards as minimum wage, unemp!l 


ment insurance, orderly recruitment; to budget (national h 


make available health and welfare seri ites) from $8. 


ices, and to strengthen the regulation of 


bor, 


" 1] 
those iiega 


Mexico 


The 
report points the way to a 


} } “eer 
Hien a inciuding 


crossing the border from 


solution ol the ranye 


a harassing national problem if it ind influence They 


uiness 
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First Forty Years 


N¢ 


The Urban League’s 
The Url Lea 


WOoOrTR, 


has publis 


which 


nnit 


1s 


t broad and 














League in many communities rose to 
new demands thrown upon it by major 
shifts in population during the war. 
Many communities now report, as does 
Wisconsin's leading industrial 


Since 1941, Negroes in Milwaukee have 


city: 


wchieved their greatest gains in the work 


; ’ 
torce. For the first ime, many are work 


ing at levels of their highest skills, up 


grade lants 


which have never 
employed in hi 

National [ 
gue and the Urban League ot Greater 
New York 


$600,000 


Last mon rban 
a 
nched a drive to raise 


$200,000 above last 
and expand the na 
New York programs. 
increasingly aware, 
to intensify every 
ed intergroup rela 
genuine equality of 

(Americans. 
ol the Urbar 


that MU h can 
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order that 
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ntormation thereot In 


has come up 


sort of rationing, 
to ce pendent children to 
I PaMnly 


familiar cry ot 

n raised dpain to harry 
issistance recipients and_ public 
personne] I I 


wa, and Nebraska 
Ap; ly ] 


Nos, 


} 


nol 
horror at 


these investiga 


a sincere effort to 


efhiciency ot public welfare 
administration with a_ political oppor 


tunism that belittles the assistance re 


cipient as something less than the dust 


the balance of ingredients varving with 
age 
the locale 
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In Tennessee, where yearly public as 
sistance costs for the period 1937 to 1949 
rose trom under $4,000,000 to more than 
$37,000,000, a joint legislative investi 
gating committee recently submitted a 


>? 
22 


report which spends a majority of its 
pages denying the concept of assistance 
as a “matter of right,” and blaming this 
increase on the philosophy “forced on 
many states” by the Social Security De 
partment (sic) at Washington, D. C 
Weltare 


as well as other 


of which “the Department of 


Tennessee, states, iS a 
the 


dence” that many of the state’s public 
1 I tk pul 


branch.” It also deplores “coinci 


welfare executives “were trained in th 
School ol Social Werk Administration 
of the University of Chicago, 
Harry Hopkins 


trend of its & 


where 


TeCSsor many years 


lucational polici 


set the 


! ; \ ie 
based upon the theory of “spend and 


spend’ which 1s 
n the minds of hi 
In spite of such boners, th 
report concludes 


mendations, man 


enough to 
the Nashville 


\ssociation ot 


receive 
chal 


ial Worker 


Son 


one to Tralsc 


Al IC grants. 


Sk 


nendauions | 


s proposal 


ISsIslance 


( 
ippropriavions, 
boost in grant 


‘ 
lh) 
u 


approva 
+} 


those to Mane 


financial resources 


each others support 


nonsupport laws 
nonsupport 


legitimate 


mum payin 


fathers ot 


the governor to 


que St 


welfare advisory boards, 


emphasis on re habilitation, to reviev 


economic status Of assistance recipients 


every ninety days, to prohibit Welfar 
Department employes from taking an 
active part 1n politics, and to strengthen 
the Department's in-service training. 
While stamping with its approval the 
majority of the commitee’s suggestions, 
the AASW commentary specifically states 
1ot endorse the 


that the chapter “does 


method by which the committee con 


ducted its inquiry nor . agree that the 
findings as reported in the newspapers 


. and as summarized IN pages 1 to ] ) 


of the committee’s report to the legis 


] 


lature are in all instances based on au 


thenticated, factual data.” 


} 


The charges in Tennessee have been 


mild compared with those in states, such 
as Georgia and Indiana, where “Com 
has been thrown around as a 
attacks the 


welfare program. In Georgia, the direc 


munist™ 


convenient weapon in on 
tor of child welfare has been summoned 
to answer charges of being subversive 
mainly because of the utles of some ot 
office library 
In Indi 
“Red” label 


were vague and took a place secondary 


the books taken trom the 


tor the child welfare division. 


ana, attempts to use the 


to attacks on 
While 


WOrKCTS 


social work procedures. 


one representatl charged social 


‘a lot of fancy pants 


names r people they are not 


a newspaper editorial 


separating “the real 


the receiver of 


rom 


liminating “the human 


vathy and gratitude that 
' 
ric mM 


1 
| 


the charita 


“Foreign 


headline 
» Out Indian: Taxes 
Air. 


oO 


the “tor 


but 


peo} Trom 


key positions 


depart 
er people, if there 
to expect examina 
department in the 
and etheciency. 
inte: 


nt to expect y 


itself and a frank 
, ; 
n« thoughtful 


of Wayne 


Ves 


Itare program has 
vrown vaphazard and uneven 
manner, refiectin wide differences ot 


attitude common human need, 
Welt ire 
The 
an unevenness of op 
kinds ot 
ices, and the methods by which they 


In 


necessary 


have tended to 


reflect th result has been, 


S process, 


In some 1ONnS, 


erauuion in terms ol 


structure, 
ser 


been offered. many instances, 


becn to protect 


not believe, however, that an investiga 
, 


tion which attacks social philosophy, the 
integrity of workers and clients, exposes 
exaggerated fraud and chiseling, is dra 
matically misrepresented in newspaper 
headlines, and accompanied by political 
and sound, rea 


threats pressures 1s a 


sonable, common sense, and humane 


method by which to achieve constructive 


modification of a welfare program.” 
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The Unconquerable Human Spirit 


66 HERE IS A HISTORY, SAID SHAKES- 

j are, “in all men’s lives.” Hu- 
meaningtul by the 
Here, 


seven 


man history is made 


unity ging trom diversity. 


emer} 


surely, is as much diversity as any 


books could represent. Here, at least, is 


a striking reminder of the infinite rich 


ness and variety ot 


and 


aspiration 


achievement. unifying 
} 1 
principle is easily discerned. It is the 


unquenchable tire, the incredible resili 


ence, and the absolute indestructibility 


ot the human spirit 
The most substantial and probably the 
' ) 
most important of these volumes is R. F. 


Harrod’s excellent study of the charac 


ter and work ot the greatest cconomic 


theorist of our generation. In his lucid 


explanation ot Keynes’ major economic 


concepts, Harrod makes abundantly 


clear the extent to which Keynes 


struggled against stubborn and powerful 


conservative Opposition in gaming recog 


nition and acceptance ot such unortho 


dox theories as vast government expendi 


ture for public works, the necessity of 


, 
distinguishing between “savings” and 


tunds utilized for investment, the rela 


tionship of national income and_ re 


sources to federal budgets, and the safe 


limits of taxation. 


Valuable and comprehensible to the 


lay reader as the elucidation of Keynes’ 


economic theories are, the chief interest 


and power of this book to me lies in 


the full 
Keynes the man. We see him vividly 


length portrait it draws of 


in the formative years of childhood, as 


a student, and later as a fellow at 
Oxford, as a lover and patron of the 
arts moving freely and easily among 
his distinguished friends in the “Blooms 
bury Circle,” and above all, as an in 
defatigable public servant and crusader 
for sociat and political ideals. 

As an economic and political theorist, 


Harrod regards Keynes as the most bril 
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HOWARD W. HINTZ 


—By an Associate Professor of 
English and American Studies at 
Brooklyn College, lecturer at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, and the author of “Ad- 
ventures in Living: An Introduc- 
tion to the Reading of Biography.” 
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ind compares 


Smith 


liant man ot his time 
Adam 


the 


nad 
ina 


favorably with 


cardo. But beyond power ot 


intellect, the author feels that 


true genius lay in his “goodness, 


burned within him as a flame “es 


] 


vranted t 


to most 


the 


that mort 


ing 


long this line, biographer 


sou thus endowed 


tinues: “A 


hy P 
domitable, even to death, in the 


its supreme enemy For Key 


| 
supreme enemy was the use ol 


for unworthy or irrelevant or trivial 


tives, to trustrate an opportunity 


The e\ 


ir out this conclus 


lot of man 


would seem to be 


; MAN IN WHOM THE FLAME ¢ 


goodness burned with a pure, white light 


whose 


proving the 


on 


was Rufus Jones, name for mor 


than half a century has been synonymous 


with the best in American Quakerism 


and, even more particularly, with the 


American Friends Service Committee, 


which he was largely instrumental in 


founding. By birth and upbringing,- he 


seemed destined from the beginning to 


play the role he did as teacher, philoso 
pher, and interpreter of the distinctive 
elements of traditional 
} 


bu 


ind essential 


Important as his contri 


risin 


were as a teacher of many genera 


H | 


tions of Hlavertord 


tions 


students, and as a 


wrotound and in some spects an origi 


err \ cs | | } 
nal thinker in the area of traditional and 


ontemporary mysticism, Ws yreatest 


Hinshaw clearly. set 


| 
contributions, as 


torth, were in other directions 


More than an 


restored 


\ other single hivure, h 


to the Society of Friends a 


seventeenth 


measure ol ts original 


ind inculeated a spirit o 


the 


1 
related conc pts 


century 


VISIO! 


unity among throughout 
} 


based 


ipon the 
inner light” and of humanitarian 
mt : 

Through his innumerable con 
} f 


tacts and friendships on both sides o 


Atlantic, as well as through his le« 


the 


tures and books, he was as much as any 
American ot 

} 1 ' , 
spiritual idealism translated into practi 


Mr 


a thor 


our time 1 powe! for 


al social concerns ind services 


Hinshaw s book is on the whole 
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sens 
readable, and ac 
curate portrait. As 


one who had the 
know 
Jones 

personally, 


that 


yreadth and purity of 


This same deep sense of urgency, this 
ime overpowermy convicuon of a call 


trom God to an appointed destiny 


ired the rit of Florence Nightingale. 
I the 
her 


Fro ime when she first saw 


sion at the age of untl 


she 


sixteen 


leath carried on a_ continuous 


against a succession of gigantic 

First, it was her wealthy and 
prominent tamily which bitterly 
mr r 
Then, 
witl 


opposed her becoming a nurse. 


during and her the 


Army 


stupidity and ineptitude of both military 


ifter service 


in the was the 


British Crimea it 


nd civil officialdom which thwarted her 
the 


was a combination 


it every turn. In later stages of 


fe in England it 


l-health and continued politi 


red tape and indifference which 


tooth and nail for 


j 


ground she gained in 


con 


and 


ing sanitation and hospital 
| 


the 


both in armed services 


and towns of England. Mrs. 


cities g 


Woodham Smith, on the basis ot 


} } 
wly uncovered material, has here 
1a richly documented 


eda vet €Xxcl 


study. 


ring 


NARROWER FE I 
Louis 


and death into 


EQUALLY 


Braille turt 


ldhood throug 


father s 


timately Ww 


rogance, ind ncot 


Mr. Kuge 


Iperence 


ices mass has here 


yut fascinating 


biography. 


‘pioneer doctor, ews J. Moor 


other kinds of obstacles to 


Vercome those ot the wilderness and 


the 
autobiography which is replete with first 
aad 


nand 


tronuer. In thts somewhat rambling 
personal anecdotes he recounts his 
experiences, first as a country and small 
town general practitioner in. Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the Okla 
I 


homa, and later as a prominent tube rcu 


Territory of 


losis specialist in the State of Oklahoma. 


In this field, where he has been closely 


identified with the State University 


medical schoo! and hospital and active 


health 


deve lopme nt ot 
Dr. 


is significantly 


In the public 


services, Moorman’s own life his 


identified with the 
the last 


tory 


major advances of thirty years 


control, and treat 


It is 


If} the prevention, 


‘ ] 
ment of tuberculosis. a lively, in 


formative, and _ historically significant 


story 


A. 4 REVELATION OF INFINITE CAPACITY 


of the human spirit to survive adversity, 


to rebound time after time in the face 


ot crushing blows, the story of Ethel 


Waters is in some respects the most 


astonishing of all. Born and raised un 


der the most sordidly tragic of s] 


ditions, 


um con 


contending with depravity, 


drunkenness, and cruelty in her own 


tamily from her earliest childhood, she 
saw life among both Negroes and whites 


at its most squalid and degraded 


Yet, l t 


: ? 
miraculously, she hersel 
avoided degradation 


Endowed with a 
voice as well as 


, : | 
beautiful and unusual 


with natur dramatic talent, through 


and stre ngth 


the 


sheer will power, courage, 


of character, she has risen t top ol 


her profession as an actress. From her 
own point ot eV 


A s 


scrousness Ol 


nvinced 


Rufus Jones with 
Quaker backgrot 


feeling at an early 


out, disciplined 
also. caught tnis 
and retained it 
throughout his lite ‘ould the contrast 
be any sharper? How infinite, indeed, 


are the varieties of religious experience. 


In her lusty, earthy idiom, and with 
disarming candor, Miss Waters tells her 


wonderfully colortul 


| HE DARKER SID ) Hil 


Joe Cannon 


and gripping story 


MAN PI 
ture 1s represent 
ne than was 


of Illinois. For a longer tr 


good for the nation or tor himself he 


ruled the House of Representatives with 
occasion his tyranny 
extended over in e Senate, the White 
Party. The 
his hold 


his 


an iron hand. On 


House, and the Republican 
older he grew and the firmer 
rant 
He 
original, self-styled stand-patter, and he 
his 


against labor, rainst iriff 


became, the mor re- 


action to all oppos was the 


stood pat to the days — 
reform, 
unst every 
He 
overthrown at long last largely through 


the ‘ Ribet M tal 


lette. In the final analvsis, however, it 


against Monopoly nu I, Ap 


liberal concept of h mi was 


valiant efforts otf 


was the the rank and 


commor 


tile of both part toppled Cannon 
from his thror t was still another vic- 
activated 

j 


who is direc 


tory for the hun on 


a mass basis. The 
the Washingto: ureau of the 
nr } 


Policy ssociation, propounds 


tor ot 
Foreign 


the thesis, proba . lat it Was 


1 hy 
not the liberals but tt reactionaries ike 
Cannon, who, by th tehan f the 


1] 
publu 


movement 


toward the welfare state in the midst of 
which we | 

In the main, this group of biogra 
I literary and 
provide Tur 
evidenc nction which 


biographic i NT lin the 


ther 


twentieth century 
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HISTORY, by Sumner Welles. Harper. 
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His 
ota 


makes even ¢ 


NEW ve I R¢ | THE HAND 


dersecretary of State 


eare han betore the 


rormer 


» yovernm 
The 


KNOW lcay¢ oOo} 


lo} 
abilities. 


his 
] 


dipiomacy, 


present brief sketches 


history, 
and world prob 


America, 


and especially of Latin 


and at the 

sonality and 

President Frankl: 

tion to toreign Important 

or all, the 
] 


of decisions <¢ 


1 
a number 


nts, no mat 
ail 


termining the 


ter how u appear, 
played a relate 
history of the world for many genera- 
tions to 


The 


come 


Nirst gre nvolved the 
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decision as to whether or not to appeal 
to the world on Armistice Day 1937 for 
agreement on essential principles of in 
ternational conduct and the best means 
of insuring their observance, on the best 


ways of securing a real reduction in 


armaments and of insuring all peoples 


equal treatment in economic relations. 


Given acceptance of his proposal, the 


President then would have invited other 


nations not yet involved in wars to join 


with the United States in working out 


an Executive Commi 


n tee to carry tor 
+ . 


t 
1¢ President was per- 


ward the plans. 7 
suaded to abandon the idea and so “the 
last frail chance” to spare humanity 
World War II was gone. 
ter, the note of discordant relations be- 
tween Mr. Hull and Mr. Welles begins, 


In this chap 


and runs like a note of doom through 
the whole volume. 

The second of the seven sketches gives 
that any 
other policy than the one we followed 
in relation to Vichy 
dangered Anglo American control of the 
Atlantic after Pearl 
Harbor and would have postponed the 


carefully weighed evidence 


would have en 


before as well as 


ultimate victory of the Allied Powers. 
The 


cogently reasons that 


third chapter somewhat _ less 
a total trade em 
bargo, imposed by the Nine Powers and 


backed, if 


have compelled the 


necessarv, by force could 
Japanese army to 
abandon its plans tor aggression, but 
that 1941, the im 


position of an oil-and scrap embargo 


1939 


between |} and 
by a crippled Britain and a not yet fully 
armed United States would have incited 
an already berserk Japan to move faster 
and attack Malava the Netherlands 
East Indies quickly. 

One ot the important chapters is con 
cerned with Mr. Welles’ attempt to get 
all the American republics to agree on 
a joint breach of relations with the Axis 


and on measures necessary to prevent 


any part of the Western Hemisphere 


} 


from becoming tor subversive ac 


a Dase 


tivities against American countries al 


ready at war. Here arose the culmina 
tion of the basic difficulties between Mr. 
Hull and Mr. Welles 


Mr. Welles does not mince words. How- 


~—a matter on which 


ever history judges the rights and 
wrongs of the story, the present volume 
indicates how slow has been our prog 
ress in human relations when a Secre 
tary of State and his able Undersecretary 
can get into such an impasse in per 
sonal relations 

Another decision involved that of post 
political and territorial de 


The 


President's decision to create a postwar 


ponement ot 


cisions until the end of the war. 
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world organization founded on justice 


and international law rather than to 


form an alliance of great military 


powers to carve up the world into 
spheres of influence was momentous, as 
Mr. Welles shows, and the beginning 
of a practical dream of a world at peace. 

The last chapter on “Policy for To 
day” but reaffirms one’s belief that some 
Mr. 


Welles once more to serve his country 


how means must be found tor 
JANE Perry CLarK Carey 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Barnard College 

THE NINETEEN-FIFTIES COME 

FIRST, by Edwin G, Nourse. Holt. $2 


Be NoursE—FORMER CHAIRMAN Of 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
to the infla 
tion, but his great céncern is not the 


President—here writes on 


measure of inflation now with us but 
rather the attitudes and practices by in 
dividuals and groups that have kept the 
economy on an inflationary course. That 
is to say, he does not undertake to dis 
cuss specific means to combat inflation, 
since, as he points out, the necessary 
policies have been indicated by other 
competent 

Instead he 


we do not part company with inflation, 


persons. 


discusses why it is that 


although almost everyone decries its 
dangers and, by now, the least economic 
minded among us can comprehend the 
damage it has done in shearing away a 
large part of the value of savings that 
individuals had put by for later years 

Dr. Nourse examines two sets of fac 
tors to which, it seems to me, the 
thoughtful citizen might well put his 
mind. One 1s the great fear of eco 
nomic depression that has haunted us 
1930's. Its 


since the positive counter 


part 1s our determination to maintain 


full employment—a goal set down as a 
national responsibility in the Employ 
ment Act of 1946, which created, among 
I conomic 


other things, the President's 


Council whose initial chairman was Dr 
Nourse. 
The Nourse 


looks at is our individualism, which is 


other chief factor that 


n some respects a facet ot our concern 


for freedom. <A distrust of centralized 


power Is a significant element ot our 
thinking in this vein. 

In the 
full 


Nourse points out, indulging 


name of individual freedom 


and employment, we are, Dr 
practices 
that menace both. Despite our avowed 
dislike of centralized power, the major 
organized groups — farmers, workers, 


businessmen — have increasingly used 


the government as an instrumentality in 


attaining their ends. They are relying 


on political means to deal with eco 
nomic problems. The decisions obtained 
through government then require that 
the government be given related powers 
of enforcement. This is all done under 
the banner of individual freedom. While 
utilizing group strength for the protec 
we in fact 


tion of the individual, are 


seeing individualism run riot? Impor 
tant in the protection sought for the 
security; but in 


that looks 


like deflation, we are pursuing inflation. 


individual is economic 


our flight from anything 


These things we are doing are not 


essentially a result of the tumult of war 
, 
Nourse usefully 


sketches the 


aftermath. Dr. 
briefly 


and its 

ilthough very 
formal development of the three major 
economic groupings, indicating — the 
origin of some of our present thinking. 

What needs recognition by more per 
bias is a 


component of full employment. We need 


sons is that an inflationary 
to learn how to live with and not simply 
how to enjoy or exploit the freedom 
that the full em 


ployment gives us. Dr. Nourse has com 


economic security of 
plete faith that we can achieve continu 
ing well-being, “policies for permanently 
improving the condition of working peo 
ple.” He himself has, in other writings, 
indicated the feasibility of a greatly en 
larged national income. But, as the title 
of his present book implies, what we 
today and in the 


do in the short run 


next few years—will be significant in 


what is open to us in the long run. 
Sytvia STon 
{ssistant Research Director 


Committee for Economic Development 
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CHURCH 
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PRESSURES ON CONGRESS: A Study 
of the Repeal of Chinese Exclusion, by 
Fred W. Riggs. King’s Crown Press. 
$3.75 


| gevemny MORE STUDENTS HAVE EX 
plored the field of public opinion 
formation during the past decade than in 


LOBBYING IN THE A- 


Luke Eugene 


all the 
logical warfare contests of World Wat 
j 


preceding years. The psycho 


I] were quickly followed by the col 


war battles for men’s minds. Both are 
fertile grounds for inquiry. 

\ recent addition to this literature is 
the “Making of Public 


Emory S. Bogardus, a 


social psychology faculty of the Univer 
I 


Opinion,” by 


member of the 


sity of Southern California. The book 


is designed as a guide for groups seek 
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A monumental new study 
of the human personality by 


KAREN HORNEY, M.D. 


Neurosis And 
Human Growth 


In her newest and most important 
book, Dr. Horney forth her 
deeply considered theory of the 
auses and development of a neu- 
Throughout the work, she 
that can re- 
and lead the 
true self-reali- 


sets 


rosis 
stresses the forces 
verse this 
individual 
Zation. 

“In the wilderness of psychologi- 
cal guidance books ... (her) voice 
is clear and helpful . . . an im- 
portant and constructive docu- 
ment.’’— Martin Gumpert, N. Y 
Times $4.50 


process 


toward 


How childhood anxieties relate 


to social upheavals 


Childhood and Society 


by ERIK H. ERIKSON 


This book combines the insights 
if clinical psychoanalysis with a 
new approach to cultural anthro- 
pology. “A major contribution to 
the much-needed synthesis of the 
and biological sciences. ' 
stimulating.” The 

$4.75 


social 
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A new, revised and enlarged 
edition of a basic book 


Psychotherapy 


by PAUL SCHILDER, M.D. 


Edited by Lauretta Bender, M.D. 


This new edition of the late Paul 
Schilder’s work makes available 
one of the best presentations ever 
written on — psychotherapeutic 
techniques and procedures which 
has come to be widely accepted in 
the profession. The new edition 
ontains selected additions from 
his later writings, and is anno- 
tated, with a bibliography by Dr. 
Bender $5.00 
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pidly 


and to iden 


ing to find a way through the ra 


growing propaganda jungle 


tity the all-too-frequent damming ot 


the streams Of mass communication 


which bring most of us practically all 


ot what we know of the world beyond 


our vision. 
Protessor Bogardus repeats the usual 
] 


pattern of the social scientists, notably 


Leonard W. Doob 
is reterred to as Lawrence 
book ). 


to this, however, 1s the special emphasis 


incidentally 
Doob all the 
One 


(W ho, 


way through the exception 


put on the value of the discussion group 


in forming public opinion, As a po 


tential, this medium is significant; in 


practice, it is defintely limited in effec 
turveness. 

The author's proposal tor “legislation 
against unsound propaganda” strikes this 
version of “there 


thinking. 


who 


reviewer as another 


ought to be a law” To raiss 


just one problem, would decide 


what was “unsound”? His program tor 


training youth “to recognize all the 


gross propaganda techniques” sounds 


impressive on paper but some prelimi 


classroom experiments along this 
line have not proved too successtul. He 
seems overly impressed by the bogey ol 
idvertisers’ pressure on newspapers, a 
pressure which exists just often enough 
to justify mention but not often enough 
tO Warrant the space illotted it so tre 
quently by many non-journalists 


The hye 0k, 


current work in the field. 


however, does round 

This reviewe 
especially liked the section of tour case 
woman sul 
prohibition, the Japanese Amer 


World War II, and the 


1948 presidential election campaign 


histones in public opinion 
frage, 
icans during 
The other two books illustrate the eX 


panding research in a somewhat allie 
tield—lobbving by 
Washington. One 


ment of the 


special interests in 


concentrates on a 
while the 


minute seg lobby 


other recites the story of the passage of 


a single law. 


Protessor Ebersole has studied the nar 


row field of pressure on government by 


religious groups. He first identifies them 


and then analyzes their methods. His 
conclusions are summarized in 


taken 


chapter: 


OVCT all 


these sentences trom. different 


pages of his final 


Protestant 


‘There is at present no 


politico eccle siastical mac hine € omparable 


in power to the Anti-Saloon League in 


its day. The evidence accumulated 


in this study is too limited to arrive at 


any conclusion as to whether Catholic 


lobbies constitute a politico-ecclesiastical 


machine organized to bring pressure by 


influencing votes. It appears, however, 


that the strength of Catholic lobbying 


efforts centering in Washington derives 
trom Jong, continuous, and intimate ac 
legislation and = law 


lovalty of some Catho 


quaintance with 


makers: trom the 


1 


he government officials; and trom an ac 


tive interest 1n the administration of the 
law 
The third 


tion ot the 


book is a detailed examina 
repeal ot the Chinese ex 


World War il. \s 
attempts to pinpoint 


lusion act during 
history, it 


a Case 


how Congress operates under various 


pressures to enact a law. The author 
had an opportunity to examine the files 
Representative Walter Judd and others 
interested in the legislation, and the story 
documented. 
HILLier 
{ssociate Professor of Journalism 


Veu York University 


: 
is verv fully 


KRIEGHBAUM 


A CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
3ERONTOLOGY AND _ GERIAT- 
RICS, by Nathan W. Shock. Stanford 
University Press. $15 


TRENDS IN GERONTOLOGY, by Na- 
than W. Shock. Stanford University 
Press. $2.50 


THE SOCIAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
CHALLENGE OF OUR AGING POP- 
ULATION: Proceedings of the» Eastern 
States Health Education Conference, 
March 31-April 1, 1949, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.75 

AND GERONTO 


BODY OF GERIATRIC 


logical literature is steadily growing, 


majority Of such publications 


show a desire for better analysis and 
expanding 
chiet of the 
National 


has taken on him 


orientation of the rapidly 
theld. Dr W. Shock, 
gerontology ot the 
Health, 


classitied bibliography ol 


Nathan 
section on 
Institutes of 
selt to edit a 
gerontology and geriatrics which includes 
fourteen Jan 


over 18,000 references in 


guages. He must have invested a tre 
mendous amount of work in this under 
taking, tor which he has earned the 
verybody who is 
research. \ 
this was just what was need 
different 
which are today involved in the 


This book will be an in 


ition of ¢ 


x rontological 
volume lil 
areas 


ed to integrate the widely 


prob 
lems of aging 

1 
dispensable source ot information for 


every agency and every individual ac 


tively engaged in old age research. The 
reterences have been classified in small 
subgroups of less than 150 items. The 
book is most carefully indexed. 

\t the same ume, Dr. Shock has pub 
companion book, 


which he surveys the 


lished a “Trends in 


Gerontology,” 


THE SURVEY 





problems of an aging population which 
we face today, and outlines a ground 
plan for their solution. This book, again, 
is a most useful guide to the variety of 
projects and institutions which are at 
work in this country and abroad to 
gather the necessary medical and so 
ciological knowledge. 

A report on the Eastern States Health 
Education Conference, 1949, sponsored 
by the New York Academy of Medicine, 
has been published under the utle of 
“The Social and Biological Challenge of 
our Aging Population.” Authorities trom 
fields 
of the chronically il, population control 


and 


all relevant public health, care 
analysis, clinical medicine, biology, 
nutrition, and genetics—have combined 
to discuss the problem posed by the large 
and growing old age group of our popu 
lation. Is is significant that the contribu 
tors were encouraged to raise in their 
presentations questions for which they 
did not have answers. As always 1n 
symposia of this kind, short cuts and 
rather superficial surveys are unavoid 
able. However, as a whole we receive a 
stimulating introduction into the many 
aspects of the problems of old age, and 
there are such outstanding papers as 
. David Seegal’s “On Longevity and 
Control of Chronic Diseases,” and 
Edward B. Allen’s “Psychological 


Have 


which contain a great 


Factors That a Bearing on the 

Aging Process,” 

many new and constructive ideas. 
Martin Gumpert, M.D. 


New Yo k City 


FROM WEALTH TO WELFARE, by 
Harry K. Girvetz. Stanford University 
Press, $5 


1. CALL A BOOK TIMLLY IS NOT 
merely to infer that it 1s seasonable, 
that it has arrived at an opportune mo 
ment. At least, when [call “From 
Wealth to Weltare” a timely book | 
mean to imply that it meets a real need 
of the present. Its appearance, in other 
words, constitutes a fortunate event. 
The main intention of this work 1s to 
bring clarity to the meaning of the 
word “liberalism.” Protessor Girvetz pro 
poses at the outset a discrimination be 
tween two varieties of liberalism, namely, 


that liberalism 


which may be called 
“classical” and that which is contemper 
ary. Classical liberalism, which came in 
to prominence 1n the nineteenth century 
(although nourished in many preceding 
periods), was founded upon the concept 
ot freedom, and what the newly en 
franchised middle classes wanted was 
freedom trom the state, 


Contemporary liberalism, on the other 


hand, proceeds trom the conception ot 
security. It assumes that freedom with 
out security has become a kind of de 
lusion. If, however, the need for security 
is a prerequisite for stability in the mod 
ern world, from whence 1s security to 
be derived? Contemporary liberalism, in 
sharp contrast with classical liberalism, 
places emphasis upon the positive state, 
the very entity feared most by the earlier 
liberals, and assumes that the guarantees 
of security can come only from govern 
ments dedicated to the welfare ot their 
ciuzens. 

Protessor Girvetz, happily, does not 
fall into the error so common with 
those who strive to make sharp historical 
contrasts of neglecting the “law” of 


continuity. Contemporary — liberalism, 
with its emphasis upon security and 
planning, is in one sense an extension of 
classical liberalism, and the sense in 
which this is so precipitates a subtl 
and tormidable problem. Can the posi 
tive state which is espoused by modern 
liberals conduct its welfare programs 
without endangering the basic liberties 
of citizens? It is this very question 
which troubles so many temperamental 
contemporary liberals who have not as 
vet been able to make the transition 
from the old to the new liberalism. 

I do not wish to take off the 
enjoyment which may come to prospec 
tive readers of “From Wealth to Wel 
fare” by detining or describing Protes 
sor Girvetz’s resolution of this dilemma, 
but I am constrained to say that it ts 
the most satistying display of sound rea 
soning [| have thus far encountered in 
this context. The modern liberal need 


1 
allegiance to 


ler tO mo 


not betray his traditional 


the idea ot 


steadily in the 


freedom in or 
direction of a genuine 
welfare society. This 1s Protessor Gut 
vetz’s thesis and it is one which enlists 
my wholehearted concurrence. And, I 
that his language and_ his 
1 the marks 


ot a genuine scholar, represent no bar 


might add, 
logic, both ot which revea 


rier to clear comprehension and de 
lightful reading. 

Epuarp C. LinpeEMAN 
Former Professor of Social Philosophy, 


New York School of Social Work 


VERSUS: REFLECTIONS OF A SO. 
CIOLOGIST, by Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
Philosophical Library. $3.75 

HIS LITTLE BOOK OF Professor Fair 
child’s essays is presented by his 
former students, colleagues and friends 
to do him honor on his retirement from 
the Graduate School of New York Uni 
versity. Actually it is Professor Fair 


child who is doing himself honor, for 
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If you are an active member 


of any organization.... 


you'll want this practical, lively 
handbook that tells how to 
have more effective meetings, 
committees, and conferences. 
Based on the latest research in 
group dynamies, these tested 
methods have been enthusiasti- 
cally adopted by industry, man 
agement croups, among soc ial 


workers, educators, ete, $2.95 
by Bert and Frances Strauss 
NEW WAYS 
TO BETTER 
MEETINGS 








“A wonderful book about a 
remarkable career,” 


says QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


DAVID DRESSLER’s job 
was to set men straight. [t was 
also his job to protect society 
antics of 


from the criminal 


parolees. Formerly Executive 
Director, N.Y. State 


of Parole, 


Division 
Dressler was, for 17 
years, friend and advisor to hu- 
man beings who had gone 
wrong. He has filled his book 
with their absorbing stories as 
he discusses the diffieult) and 
fascinating problems of parole 


$3.50 


PAROLE 
CHIEF 








Movies. radio, television— 

their effect on American life 
“[ have rarely read in recent 
years a book which laid open 
the problems of popular culture 


so effectively.” ARTHUR 
SCHLESINGER, Jr. $3.75 


by GILBERT SELDES 
THE GREAT 
AUDIENCE 
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... anew and exciting book 
.. explorations in philosophy 


and practice... 


Social 
Work and 
Social 
Living 

by Bertha Reynolds 


author of 


Re-Thinking Social Casework” 


$2.50 


Publication date March Ist 
Order from 
N. Y. 10 


Citadel Press, 120 E. 25 St., 








We can supply any book in-print 
and out-of-print on 


HEALTH, hag! VEGETARIANISM 


ND OCCULTISM 
Send for FREE 


THE HEALTH GUILD, Dept. s 


117 West 48th St ew York 19 











Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 


Do you really want to work all your life? 


the A 


With this book you learn 


You'd spend months, plus hundreds of dollars it you 
searched tor the hundreds of facts in this book by traveling 
around the country. But all these tacts on little known 
beauty spots, America’s tavorite retirement areas. and many 
undiscovered towns, cities, and regions. are yours for just $1 
Sooner or later 1OW OF in 

to be lependent. Order toda 
Money back, of urse, if y ' 
Don't bother writing a letter 
name and address, and mai 
cations, 96 First Ave, Gree 


the essays themselves, written between 


1915 and 1937 here reprinted with 


hay . 


trenchane ¥, and 


out change except for some titles, 


extraordinary treshness, 
which at least 


h 
8] 


interest in a world ot 


their original readers could hardly have 
dreamed. 


in titles was mad 


The change e to point 
up a mout the pieces have in common, 
was not evident to the author 
back, he 
thought of which 

| 


CONSCIOUSLY 


though it 
until, looking could see the 
course of a pattern ol 
awar»#e at 


he had not been 


the time. “Versus” does not indicate 


intuipathy toward the world or his fel 
low men; certainly few men in a genera 
are blessed with as wide and active 


Pratt 


tion 
interests and sympathies as Henry 
Fairchild. It 
essential tragedy of 


mankind, 


and evil but, 


indicates, rather, “the 


choice” that dogs 


not necessarily choice between 


good more often, between 


two goods that are mutually exclusive 


1 
Must pick 


which one } 


or two evils, ol 


lesser, 


one and may hope to pick the 


Thus the essays here 


brought together 
deal with profits vs. prosperity, popula 


tion vs. peace, liberty vs. security, popu 


larity ws. pedagogy, staustics vs. common 

ee ] } , ] 
sense, labor Us. temure, hunger vs. love, 
and so on. 


In. the | 


during which these 


United 
peaks ol pros 


le pres 


! 
decades 


pages were written, the States 
underwent one war, two 
perity, and its most catastrophic ¢ 
is fun as well as thought-pro 


look 


with the benefit of 


sion. It 


voking to back at this zigzag 


COUTSE Professor Fair 


hild’ | 1 | 
childs stumulatung and informal com 


ments on the times and on humanity. 


The soundness of his insight into his 
“institutions 1s 
light 


even 


fellow men and _ their 


evidenced more remarkably by the 


these essays cast forward on the 


more sweeping course of events in the 


United States during the 
Mary 


world and the 
last fifteen vears. Ross 


Wilton, Conn. 


THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SO. 
CIETY, by Bertrand Russell. Columbia 
U niversity Press. $2 

SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE, by 
James B. Conant. Yale University Press. 
$4 

OF SOCIETIES AND MEN, by Caryl P. 
Haskins, with an Introduction by Van- 
nevar Bush. Norton, $4.50 


B ERTRAND RUSSELL’s LECTURES ADD 
nothing to what he has said betore, 
a brief and retreshing 


but they furnish 


summary of what science has done to 
our ways of thinking, to our technical 
and economic relations, and to shape the 
These 


choices today 


choices are either a bold expansion 


contronting us. 


and 


use—ot the resources for human treedom 


and welfare which science has made pos 


sible or orderly submission to some au 
thoritarian system, the two leading aspir 


ants —communism and Catholicism — 


| re 1] puoen R 1] 
veing equally repugnant to Nussell, 


President Conant attempts to relate 
science to common sense in the hope of 
intelligible and 
That 1s a laud 
should by all 


effect a 


making it mean 


to the 


more 
ingtul layman, 
able effort 


means encourage; but it is in 


which we 


propaganda to convert the heathen to a 


strange and foreign ideology, to use an 


outlandish expression. For the commen 


sense Of any period or culture is the ac 


cepted body of beliefs and understand 


ings and rules by which people ex 


plain their world, adjust their difficul 


ties, solve their problems, and 


their practical 


manaye 


affairs, including their 


wartfares. This common sense has al 
faced science as 


and hostile. Yet 


it is urgent to 


wavs 
strange 
yet every 
body to reconcile his 
common sense with sci- 
ence, 1f some Of us <¢ e science 
to destroy our world. 
To further th 
Dr. Conant 
University 


science, 
Harvard 


promising 


assimilation of 
and his associates at 
have contributed a 
with — the 


book 


rentuuhic 


science teaching 


merger oO 


t 
| | 
yeneral education 


program. This 


presents a number of epochal  s« 


discoveries in the background of | pre 


vailing assumptions, customs, and 


makes 


problems in 


of thinking Dr. Conant first 


the reader appreciate the 
volved as common sense, rather than re- 
mote, abstract speculations like those that 


| monks 


learned clos 
ters. Then he 


discussed in th 
the problems 


line 


analyzes 


and the course of the solution as in 


with the common sense procedures of 


people everywhere. The investigators 


used’ common sense reasoning, they made 
tentative guesses and suppositions which 
tried out under 


they working 


their 


practical 


conditions; they proved some ot 


assumptions worthless; but others 


] 


worked. <All this is common sense. 


However, for many centuries com 


mon sense was chiefly dogma promul- 


gated by authority; and this only 


scholars or dignitaries could discuss or 


argue about, while ordinary workers and 
artisans accepted without question. Yet 
the day’s work yields a common sense of 
its own—the outcome of people's experi- 
with the 


behave. 


ence ways in which materials 
The common sense of prevail- 
ing doctrine, cultivated more sophis- 
ticated forms by the upper classes, some- 


times combined with the common sense 
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of workers in the experimental method 
ot trial and error. So science had its 
beginnings; it uses mathematics and 
rigorous thinking, but also the work 
shop—called laboratory for short. Ot 
course, science has reached far beyond 
that complacent ignorance which in the 
past called itself common sense; and has 
become something more complex and 
subtle than any civilization ever had. 
Dr. Haskins discusses various types of 
associations and aggregations among hu 
man beings, other animals and insects, 
the relationship among the members and 
the meaning of parasitism, slavery and 
other “social” phenomena. His chiet in 
terest is in the advantage for future hu 
man development ot various political 
and social patterns. The chapters on 
totalitarianism and democracy are in 
teresung. The book does not pretend 
to be a systematic analysis but is frankly 
speculate and based on analogies. It 

is very informative and stimulating. 
BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Educator and write) 


STATEMENT ON RACE, by 
Montagu. Schuman. $2 

: | *HIS MIGHT BE CALLED A BOOK ON 

race to end race, for we are asked 

to drop the term altogether and speak 


Why? 


it is easier to re-educate people by a 


Ashley 


only of ethnic groups. Because 
new conception with a new term.” And 


who says so? The experts twelve scien 
usts trom eight different nations, who 
met mn Paris in December 1949, unde: 
the auspices of UNESCO, to dratt a 
Statement On race which was then 
checked by other scientists in different 
countries, 

\fter agreeing on twenty-one para 
graphs related to various phases of the 
subject, this UNESCO) statesment was 
sent to all member nations, asking that 
it be given the widest publicity and used 
in classrooms throughout the world. 

This book, written by the man who 
dratted and edited that UNESCO. state 
ment, is “an extended discussion in 
plain language of that statement, which 
was necessarily very compact, in sum 
mary form, and assumed considerable 
knowledge on the part of the non-spe 
cialist- reader.” 

In addition io the value of simplifying 
conclusive principles for the average 
reader, perhaps the most important con 
tribution of the statement to modern 
thinking is the buttressing of the ethic 
ot universal brotherhood through the 
scientific principle supported by the 
latest. biological studies, “that man_ is 


born with drives toward cooperation, 


To inform the responsible citizen 
of his role in a defense economy 


efense Without 
nflation By ALBERT 6. HART 


Professor of Economics, 
with A PROGRAM FOR ACTION BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 





Columbia University 


counsel with Hart and add a chapter 
women concerned with national issues of their own. They assess the meas- 
to sit down with some of America’s ures necessary for stabilization 
ablest experts and learn from them what they will be and how they will 
how we may mobilize for defense work—their long-range as well as 
without a ruinous inflation their immediate effect. They offer 
Albert G. Hart tells how the defense their considered opinion that it is 
program is likely to affect taxes, possible for our country to arm with- 
prices, wages and salaries, interest out a serious reduction in the value 
rates, property values, savings, ete. of the dollar IF we take the neces 
gives you the background to un- sary steps now. Theirs is a rigorous 
derstand the pressing questions of yet hopeful prescription for bringing 
public policy and personal welfare America’s vast economic power fully 
now facing America into play both for defense and a high 
A panel of four top-ranking experts living standard $2.00 


Here is an opportunity for men and 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND * 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 








FAMILY 


AN AMERICAN 


Its ups and downs through eight generations 
in New Amsterdam, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Ohio, and Texas from 1650 to 1880. 
Ph.D. 


By Enwarp N. Cropper 
Illustrated, 624 pages, fully indexed. 
Price $5 postpaid. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
Bertrand Smith’s “Acres of Books” 


633 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 25 AUGUST 3 
“Implementing the Midcentury White House Conference” 

An intensive workshop course for experienced professional and other 
workers. Community planning for health, education and other social 
services affecting the well-being of children. Abigail A. Eliot, Coordinator. 
Lectures by authorities in the field, observations, discussion groups, indi- 
vidual projects. 

Also courses in specific methods and materials of early childhood educa- 
tion, including supervised practice teaching. 

Dormitory 


Catalogue College Credit 
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- ISLAND PRESS 
F COOPERATIVE, 
INC. 

{ 470 West 24th St, N.Y.C. 11 


+ TOWN MEETING FOR AMERICA, 
b by Wm. Bross Lloyd, Jr. 
Our [ S. constitution 
power to rebuild our world relation 
} . take the lead in spelled 


ives us 


ships, tr 
for a real world government. Use 
this power, and we may avert a 


World Civil War 


Paper-bound $2.00 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM: 


nificance, Strength and Solu- 
tion, by Leroy J. Mont- 


Cloth-bound $3.00 


Its Sig- 


gomery 
Negro 


with the one solution—a 


spiritual one—clearly pointed out 


minister 


$.50 


MARGARET DREIER ROBINS: Her 
Life, Letters and Work, by 
Vary E. Dreier. 
The moving, first biography of a 
ed leader of the 
vement. Jacket comments by 


Harold Ickes, and 
$4.00 


woman's trade 
Roosevelt 


William Green 
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DON’T MISS..... 


A TWENTY-PAGE SYM- 
POSIUM REVIEW of the 
important new book by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Glueck — 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency 
consisting of appraisals by 
outstanding authorities in 
the various fields affected by 
the book 

MORRIS PLOSCOWE 

PAUL W. TAPPAN 

MARION £. KENWORTHY 

C. WESLEY DUPERTUIS 

ROBERT M. LINDNER 

JUSTINE WISE POLIER 

HENRY WYMAN HOLMES 

EDWIN BIDWELL WILSON 
and an extended foreword by 
JUSTICE FELIX FRANK- 
FURTER of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


REPRINTS 40 cents 


HARVARD LAW REVIEW 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 








(In ansure 


and unless those drives are satished, 
men and nations alike fall ill.” 

The channeling of these ideas to the 
general public should result in the re 
writing of many college texts in biology, 


Most 


texts still confine the list of our 


psychology, and sociology. such 
innate 
drives to the hunger for air, food, water, 
elimination, sleep, and sex. Today, the 
average man 1s told by the scientusts of 
the world that he has an innate drive 
for cooperation and love. This should 
make the 
College bull sessions won't need 


to Spe nd so 


job of the religionist. much 
easier 
time in 


much arguing 


about religion vs. science Thev agrec 


that “my neighbor zs myself. Let us 
hope the bull sessions will set the atten 
tion of today’s youth on how to release 
this innate urge tor cooperation, so that 


based on 


our institutions competion 
will be revolutionized into units of socia 
interaction based on love. Time is of 
sick today. 
Racuet Davis-DuBors 
Director, Ul orkshop for Cultural Democ 
acy, New York City 
HOW TO RAISE FUNDS BY MAIL, by 
Margaret M. Fellows and Stella A. 
Koenig. McGraw-Hill. $4 


. RK REVIEWER CONSIDERS THIS NEW 
book a welcome “must” tor the shelt 


ot every protessional and volunteer fund 


the essence We are very 


raiser who uses any direct mail promo 


Jjoard members and 


tron. trustees, 
} 
often asked to vote on policy concerning 


this book 


because it 


fund-raising, should also have 


for background knowledg: 
shows the great detail of plans, mechan 
ics, and clerical labor involved in a di 
rect mail program. 

\s the first 


subject of raising funds by mail for non 


book exclusively on the 


profit organizations, it is notable. The 
fact that each of the two authors has had 
over twenty-five years ot personal exper 
raising tunds through the mail for 


York social ay 


cCnee 
two well-known New 
cies makes it doubly so. They have put 
more than theory or just reporting the 

] 


practical experience ot 


They discussed the 
important to them 


others into this 


have items 


} 
WOrk. 


most for achieving 


results. Successes as well as failures out 


lined in simple language should convey 


to any reader the plus methods of ap 


proach as well as the pitfalls to be 


avoided. 
In the increasingly competitive market 


of fund-raising (there are half a million 


organizations in the United States rais 


ing money for themselves or others), 


and in the face of rapidly rising costs ot 


labor, printing, and supplies, “How to 


Raise Funds By Mail” seems a distinct 


ring advertisements please mention Tuk Survey) 


contribution to the fields of welfare and 


education. Coverage is indicated by 


some of the subjects of the eighteen 
chapters: examples and discussion ot 
good and bad letters, production, types 
of return envelopes to send; detailed in 
formation on building and maintaining 
mailing lists; useful facts about getting 
the most out of your post office; testing 
results; choosing the prospects; expert 
enced tips on how to save money. 

Every fund-raiser who uses the mails 
successfully knows that money, tme, 
and goodwill can be wasted through lack 
This book, caretully fol 


mistakes 


of know ledge. 
lowed, should climinate many 
and subsequent losses. The format is 


attractive and many 


MaApELINt 


illustrations are in 


cluded. Dane Ross 


Community Relations 

Child Study Association of America, Ine. 

WARRIOR WITHOUT WEAPONS, by 
Dr. Marcel Junod. Macmillan, $4 


te Marcet JUNoOD HAS WRITTEN A 
moving, personal account of a dec 
] Inter 


ade of service as a ce icyate of the 


national Committee of the Red Cross 


in humanitarian missions which took 
him from the battle zone of Abyssinia in 
1935 to service in the Spanish Civil 
War, followed World War 


Il activities in Germany, Greece, the oc 
and finally 


closely by 


cupied countries of Europe, 


the Far East including Manchuria—and 
Hiroshima 

Keved to a surging background ot 

| book de 


historic events and people, the 


scribes International Red Cross Commit 


tee programs of aid to prisoners of war 


and medical and reliet missions The 


ideal ot every International Red Cross 


Committee operation is respect: tor the 


human being, victor or vanquished, with 


the Red Cross as a symbol of victory 
leviates 


the sufferings of enemies and of trends 


gained by man himself as he al 


Dr. Junod feels that ‘in accepting Red 
Cross responsibility he is not exempt 
from the risk of battle but appears be 


| 


tween the two adversaries as a defender 


of humanity's rights. 
Though the goals of the International 
| 


Committee are as broad as man’s deepest 


will for good, their activities have been 


limited by the willingness of nations to 


permit them to function. Because the 


Geneva Conventions when written did 
not envisage mass terrorization of whol 
the International 


civilian populations, 


Committee was helpless to stop this. 
The dreadful plight of Russian prisoners 
of war in German slave camps and of 
treated in con 


known to. the 


, 
civilian victims bestially 


centration camps were 
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International Committee. Despite their 
efforts they were helpless to correct these 
conditions—in the first instance, because 
the Soviet Union was not a signatory to 
the International Convention governing 


war, and 


the treatment of prisoners ot 


in the second because there was no 
governing international agreement on the 
treatment of civilian war victims. 

The section on Spain is noteworthy 
for its insight into the human drama 
connected with prisoner of war work 
(including the release of the novelist, 
Arthur Koestler), the maneuvering that 
preceded the exchanges, the harassment 
from both sides for names, and the be 
sieging by relatives trom both sides. Five 
million war 
were transmitted in Spain alone. During 
World War II, Geneva became the great 


as mil 


messages for prisoners of 


notice-board of stricken Europe 
lions ot people sought their relatives 
through the International Committee. 
In the Far East there were dramati 
experiences connected with the difficult 
problems of securing Japanese consent to 
the inspecuon Of prisoner of war camps 
This 


Junod’s 


was cli 
Hiro 


com 


in| Manchuria. mission 


maxed by Dr. Visit. to 


shima as a member of the first 


mission of His report on the 


i inquiry. 
levastation and the task confronting re 


ief and rehabilitation is grim indeed. 


extensive experiences Dr. 


unod sees the horrors of war, the 


4 
| 
From his 


famines, the bombings, arrests, and de 
spair—ravages affecting all mankind. By 
implication this book is as much an 
indictment of peoples and nations that 
resort to wartare, as it is a tribute to 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross. Mervin A. Gasser 
{ssociate Director 


U.S. Childre n's Bureau 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN ACTION, 
by Eugene P. Chase. McGraw-Hill. $4.50 


Z 


disapproval, and discouragement which 


IME,’ SOMEONE HAS SAID, “IS A 


gentleman.” In all the criticism, 
has been expre ssed about the United Na 
tions there has seldom been a recognition 
of the short span of time, no matter how 
one measures it, that the international 
organization has been in operation. This 
book by Professor Eugene P. Chase, ot 
Latayette College, shows that five years 

the lite of the United Nations—have 
been barely enough for it to get started 
and yet have been long enough to indi 
cate a trend, and to produce certain ac 
complishments. These may not be com 
pletely satisfactory, or sensational, but, 
as Professor Chase says, “organizations 
function. Every 


improve as they 


job well done counts in the tally toward 


better jobs better done in the future.” 
This book is no appeal for blind al 
legiance. It is, rather, an excellent reter 


book on the UN 


and its activities up to December, 1949; 


] 
ence formation ot the 
the Korean crisis is briefly mentioned 1n 
attention 15 
Charter at 


the Pretace. Considerable 
given io the drafting of the 
San Francisco in 1945, although, even 


told of what went 


not all can be 


rooms, Or at de legates’ 


now 
on in committe 
recepuions, 

The historical 
Assemblies of 1947, 1948, and 1949, 


as to procedural and substantive 


summary of the Gen 


eral 
both 
problems, with a detailed examination ot 

the problem ot 


Palestine, is highly 

\ useful; one gains 

perspective on some 

NY] Y of the moments of 

XG V4 high tension which 
- a 


threatened to “dis 


turb the peace 


from day to day, but which have been 
relaxed through the UN’s “good offices.” 
\ third section reviews briefly the re 


Nations 


yiving 


maining organs of the United 


and the Specialized Agencies, 
mainly the membership and functions of 


each, but no itemized record of thei 
accomplishments. 
The 


Chase tor a valuable and comprehensive 


reader is indebted to Professor 


research job, clearly presented, without 
beating of drums or slinging of slogans 
The book gives much material for the 
speaker and the serious student, but it 
isolationist or the 
T he 


Facts 


will not convince the 


apathetic—nor is it intended to 


main value is the recording of the 
ot five years of development of the in 
ternational and its em 


phasis*on the idea that the United Na 


organizauon 


tions is a political arena, where political 
battles are fought with political weapons 
and that, if all were and con 


cord, the United Nations would have a 


peace 


far less important role to play. 
Jutie p EstourRNELLES 
Directo 


Wilson Foundation 


Executive 


Woodrou 


AMERICAN VANGUARD, edited by 
Charles I. Glicksburg. Cambridge Pub- 
lishing Company. $3.50 

ITH STORIES BY THIRTY-ONE ICONO 
clastic writers, this collection tells 
what the younger generation is think 
ing and feeling about our age of crisis 

Though the stories 

childhood, 


anti-Semitism, 


and _ catastrophe. 
run the gamut of experience 
adolescence, love, sex, 
war, death—the predominant mood is 


frustration and suffering. The preoccu 





Philosophical Library Books 


EINSTEIN: Out of My Later Years 


Here is Einstein the philosopher, scientist, ana 
ndependent and uncompromising 
bered by traditional prejudices, 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY 


by Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Provides a precise working terminology 
to avoid both academic and popular n 
standings 


EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES 
Edited by Feliks Gross 
A survey of the social, economic and 


ideas of Europe by 24 distinguished 
and European experts 


20TH CENTURY 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT 
Edited by Glenn E. Hoover 
In this provocative book, 20 of the most per 


plexing problems of our time are analyzed by 
eminent economists $12.00 


20TH CENTURY SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by Gurvitch & Moore 


Major developments in modern sociological sci 
ence presented by a group of outstanding soc 


$6.00 


helping 
lisunder 


$6.00 


political 
American 
$12.00 


plogists 


Expedite Shipment by Prepayment 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40 st., Desk W New York 16. N. ¥ 








CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS 


4 Psychoanalytic Study 


by Rupotpw M. Loewenstein 


This is certainly the most con- 
comprehensive, dispas- 
sionate, yet deeply humane 
interpretation of the attitudes 
of Christians and Jews toward 
each other — their historical 
development, their function in 
the life of the individual. The 
solution, like the problem, is 
complex and has not been 
oversimplified. It is rooted in 
the author’s new and thought- 
provoking explanation: Chris- 
tians and Jews form a cultural 
pair, mutually dependent upon 
each other. 


cise, 


$3.25 
1¢ Your Bookstore 
or order directly from 


International Universities Press, Inc. 
27 West 13 St... New York 11, N. Y. 


Su 
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DIAGNOSIS AND PROCESS 
IN FAMILY COUNSELING 
Evolving Concepts through Practice 
Edited by M. Robert Gomberg 
and Frances T. Levinson 
Caseworkers, supervisors, psychiatrists, 
to this presentation of 
current philosophy and practice in Jew- 
ish Family Service of New York. Major 
book: 


counseling 


others contribute 


diagnosis and 
illustrated, 
supervision 
illus 


divisions of the 
process, family 
counseling and psychiatry, 
and staff training, 


of family life 


research, 

education, 
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pation with the traumatic and tragic 


aspects of life, though distressing, 1s 
poignantly real. 
In quality the book is very uneven, 


skill 


develop the pervasive 


but with genuine some of these 


young writers 
sense of evil until it becomes alive, in 
reader in a 
At least five ot 
the stories deserve special comment. 
“The Stars are Black,” by Norman A. 
Wasserman, is a graphic tale of war and 
irony of a death that is the 
“A Day of Rest,” by 


Vladimar Babikoff, is a symbolic story 


volving both writer and 


common feeling of guilt. 


the cruel 
negation of love. 
ot a man whose lite is reduced to the 
absurd level of killing cockroaches. “The 
Onlooker,” by 


son, is a restrained story of a crippled 


Bernice Kavinoky Isaac 
woman who gives herself in selfless sacri 
fice until in a moment of crisis she finds 
herself just that 
tty, “a ghost.” “The Day Papa Died 

by Samuel Neiman, is a moving story of 


selfless, without iden 


family crisis, describing the eerie rela 
tionship of the living to the immutable, 
the dead. In “The Other People,” by 
Warren Adler, a man tries desperately 
to divest himself of blame for all the 
sordidness of life, finding the faceless 
“other people” responsible for his crimes 
and for the world’s ugliness 

Dr. Charles I. Glicksberg, the edito1 
contends that the 


of this volume, writer 


in our society has little chance to sur 


vive, much less achieve recognition, if he 


insists on presenting his own point of 


view rather than what is commercially 


“popular” and profitable. He suggests 
subsidization by colleges and universi 
ties as a feasible way of assuring honest 


The 


Research is to 


artusts a chance to do their work, 

New School for Social 

be congratulated on having set such an 
; 1 : 1] 

encouraging example in this field. 

EvizaABeTH Lancaster ASHLEY 
, , 
Pennsylvania 


Scranton 


PHILANTHROPIC GIVING, by F. Emer- 
son Andrews. Russell Sage Foundation. 
$3 


H RE IS THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVI 
survey of public and private philan 
thropy in the United States covering the 
World War | 


Broad changes in 


past two decades, from 
dewn to the present. 
this period—the increased area of gov 
ernment responsibility, new patterns in 
the churches and private social agencies, 
the emergence of the idea of federated 
giving, the development of broader con 
cepts of philanthropy—all these are ush 
ering in a new era of giving, Mr. An 
drews believes. How these factors have 
unfolded and are affecting the future 


outlets for philanthropy, he 


Mr. 


Andrews’ style of presentation is so sim- 


private 
shows in a many-faceted report. 
ple and so interspersed with interesting 
historical flash-backs that the book is 
thoroughly readable for the layman to 
And that is its 
first 


whom it is addressed. 


second unique aspect. It is the 


comprehensive textbook on giving ever 
written for the philanthropic private in 
dividual. 
Presumably this is the solid citizen, 
man or woman, who ts a board or com 
mittee member in the community wel 
fare agency Or chest, likely to be chosen 
for leadership in local welfare cam 
paigns, and a substantial donor, Chapters 
on “Avoiding Charity Rackets,’ Taxa 
tion Factors,” and “The Voluntary Wel 
fare Agencies” are clearly designed tor 
his protection. If he is thinking of setting 
up a sizable fund to do good over a 
period of time, chapters on “Education 
and the Arts,’ 
search” will bring him up to date on the 
fields that are already fairly well covered 


by philanthropy and those that still lie 


and “Financing Re 


fallow. Government and private funds 
alike have favored applied research and 
concentrated on the non-contro 

natural Mr. 


Pure research has lagged in this 


have 


versial sciences, Andrews 


finds. 
social sciences have 


While the author for 


the most part preserves great detachment 


country, and the 


been negle cted. 


in the presentation of material, he taps 
repeatedly the need for more social re 
the ‘venture 


search. “Foundations are 


capital’ ot philanthropy,” he declares 
“They are the only 


! 
in America free from the political con 


important agencies 


trols of legislative appropriations and 
pressure groups, and free from the lay 
controls of needing to temper programs 
to the judgments and the prejudices ot 
current contributors.” 

In a discussion ot 


“Foundations and Community 


comprehensive 
Trusts,” 
covering the general foundation, family 
fund within a community 


Mr. 


favors the type of general and family 


fund, and 


trust, one gathers that Andrews 


foundation in which the trustees have 
discretion as to spending principal, or 
are directed to expend both income and 
principal within a given period. 

As a protessional in the fund raising 
field, I find the chapter on “Fund Rais 
ing” good in its discussion ot federated 
giving and community chests but inade 
quate on professional fund raising. 
There is far more to professional fund 
raising than the slick routine of cam 
paign literature, committee organization, 


and report luncheons outlined by Mr. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 
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Andrews. A tund raising firm is hired 


only when the client cannot raise the 
money himself, and it has to put into the 
capaign the elements of strength which 


he lacks 


sources, 


knowledge of community re 
Strategy in 

handling people and 
situations, a high order 
of public relations. 
These, with unremitting 
hard work, are the fac 


that make 


routine 


tors really 
the campaign 
pay off. Nor is the pro 


fessional fund raising 
agency a “collection 


Ple ase, Mr. 


fessional never collects the 


firm.” Andrews! The pro 
money—It Is 
the volunteer. 

Mr. Andrews is a thorough man and, 
except for a mild divagation such as this, 
never makes a broad statement that is 
not well backed by tacts. An awesome 
amount of research has gone into the 
statistical tables. For this reason “Phil 
anthropic Giving” is recommended read 
ing not only for the layman but for ex 
ecutives of philanthropic agencies and 
institutions, and for professionals in the 
fund raising and public relations fields 
New York City Hevten Denman 
THE POOR MAN'S PRAYER, 

George Boyle. Harper. $2.50 


CREDIT FOR THE MILLIONS, by 
Rickard Y. Giles. Harper. $2.50 


ffm rWO BOOKS GIVE A Goo! 
account of the origin and develop 
ment of the credit union movement in 
North 
in content and style. 

“The Poor Man's Prayer” 


ot the work of Alphonse 
Written in somewhat popular fashion, it 


America. They are quite unlike 


Is a story 
Desjardins. 


is inspiring in that it shows how much 


I 
good a man ot humble origin and only 
wverage qualifications can do if he puts 
his heart and mind to it. So many of 
us feel that we are either inadequately 
prepared or inadequately endowed for 
any good task that we sit back and 
attempt nothing. But Alphonse Desjar 
dins, e Socrates, felt an inner com 
to Quebec the 
Raiffei 


sen who had worked in Germany to pro 


pulsion. He brought 


| Schulze-Delitzsch and 


1deas ol 


credit facilities for the common 
After 


he succeeded in bringing into existence 


vice 


people. many trials and errors 
the credit union, or what is known to 
day in Canada as the caisse populaire. 
Finally after much effort, in which even 
his good wife at times lost faith, Desjar 


dins’ work received the approval of the 
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Catholic Church and from then on it 
progressed rapidly. 

“Credit for the Millions,” on the other 
hand, is a story of the origin and de 
velopment of credit unions in the United 

States, Recognition 1S 
given to Desjardins tor 
helping start the move 
ment in the United 
States: also to the Rus 
sell Sage 


and to 


Foundation 
Edward A. 
Filene, the Boston mer 
chant whose money sup 
ported the establishment 
ot credit unions inthe 
United States for nearly twenty years. 

One who believes, as the reviewer 
does, in encouraging thrift and financial 
independence cannot Oppose the forma 
tion of credit unions. They have a place 
in our economy and in all etforts to de 
velop mutual aid through group or 
ganization. On the other hand, it is 
folly to argue that they are now in a 
position to take over the field of con 
sumer credit. This is clearly shown 
even in Quebec where, in spite of the 
Desjardins and _ his 


loan 


work of Alphonse 


followers, the small lenders have 
work. 


that 


found a truittul field tor their 


It seems to the reviewer, too, 
Mr. Giles has spoken too slightingly ot 
the efforts of small loan companies 
Small 


high rate 


operating under the Unitorm 
Loan Act to 


For example, he 
i 


drive out the 


1 
lenders. says, 


taking 


there is something unfair about 
the loan companies seriously when they 


claim to be 


enemies of the loan sharks 
This is at least halt trade puffery, no dit 
ferent trom the soap and toothpaste ads 
that promise health, wealth, and happy 
marriage.” The truth of the matter is 
that it is not the credit unions that have 
sharks, but the 


Uniform 


driven out loan com 


operating under the 


Loan Act in 


panies 
Small 


have 


Various states who 


insisted on entorcement of the Act 


and the penalizing of those who will 


fully disobey it. 


The first great gain in providing credit 


for the small borrowers, it seems to 


the reviewer, was in recognizing that 


there was a legitimate need for con 


sumer loans, something which commer 
cial banks 


stood nor made any effort to supply. 


seeming] had not under 
Ignorance on this point is what brought 


in the loan sharks, just as the boot 
leggers filled the vacuum created by the 
National Prohibition Act. There is still 
a great deal of work to be done in this 
held. 


have close supervision of all agencies en 


Certainly it is necessary still to 
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gaged in supplying loans in one form o1 


another. Competition helps keep the 
business practices clean and above board, 
but competition alone would not be sul 
ficient to eliminate unfair practices and 
the exploitation of the poor and ignorant. 
There is no question but that great prog 
ress has been made in the field of con 


sumer hinance during the present 


century. Even the banks have now seen 
the light, and the leading men in the 
various lending groups are regularly to 
be tound working tor the elimination of 
bad practices and the development o 


higher business standards in dealing 
with their customers. 


Louis N, 


) 
Retired 


RoBiNnson 


Economist and 


Sociologist, 
A PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR, by Frank 
Tannenbaum. Knopf. $2.75 
I: IS TO BE HOPED THAT THE WIDE READ 
ing this book deserves will not be pre 
vented by its ttle. Actually, this is a 
study of the place of the labor union in 
American life as a social no less than an 
economic force, as an institutional ex 
pression ce signed to extend the influence 
In Operating affairs of democratic pur 
poses and processes. Perhaps its most 
striking quality is the maturity and 
sanity of its approach; the author never 
“views with alarm.” Behind his. state 
_ments is a litetime of observation, ex 
perience, and reflection which make the 
presentation at once detached yet im 
bued with a rational social passion. 
This study reveals the role of the labor 


union as a truly conserving and moral 


force. It comprises, the author says, “a 
revulsion against social atomization on 
the one hand, and the divorce of owner 


and worker from their historical func 
tion as moral agents in industry on the 
other.” The note of moral responsibility 
in the conduct of our productive life is 
maintained throughout; it is one of the 
marks of the maturity of approach, be 
cause clearly the time is past when mat 
ters of union functioning can be dis 
sociated trom their moral aspect. 

Tannenbaum 


Further, Protessor 


shrewdly says, “If the corporation is to 
survive, it will have to be endowed with 
a moral role in the world, not merely 
an economic one.” To which everyone 
who has lived close to industrial be 
havior in the last quarter century will 
add a fervent “Amen.” 

Implicit in such a position would seem 
to be his contention that “the union 
must acquire expanding rights of owner 
ship in the industry. And such a step 
is an inevitable by-product of the de 


mand for litelong security . Increasing 


ownership is a logical next step.” 

\s an accompanying requirement of 
such a next step the writer emphasizes 
“a reorganization of the educational sys 
tem to make possible the intellectual and 
creative identity of the men at work 
with the industry in which they work.” 

This review has stressed the conclu 
sions of this book because of their im 
portance. But they derive from an in 
earlier 


formed and informing group of 
chapters which explain with a fine sim 
plicity why the union occupies a perma 
nent place in America’s social democratic 


Without 


derous documentation this book philoso 


economy. pretension or pon 
phizes in the best sense about the place 
of the organized worker in contributing 
to and helping control the work of the 
Such 


countered all too 


world, mellow wisdom is en 


rarely in’ volumes 

which develop this urgent theme. 
Orpoway Trap 

Chairman, Board of Higher Education 


New York City 


THE PLANNING FUNCTION IN UR. 
BAN GOVERNMENT, by Robert A. 
Walker. University of Chicago Press. 
$4.75 


I: THE FIRST EDITION OF THIS BOOK, 
nine years ago, Mr. Walker reported 


his visits to thirty-seven cities on a 
graduate fellowship and his observations 
of the limited effectiveness of their plan 
ning commissions. In the intervening 


} 


decade, ne author has taken a Sig 


nificant part in planning processes and 
has directed programs in civic education. 


He has 


ning 


made fresh contact with plan 


activites in leading cities; and, 


more important, he now speaks with 
authority in his own right as an analyst 
of the planning process. He has not 
rewritten the first edition of his book, 
but has added chapters on developments 
during and atter the war and a re 
appraisal of the planning function. 

His thesis is that planning is one ot 
the tools of the executive in formulat 
ing his policies and programs for con 
sideration by the law-makers and_ for 
carrying out their mandates. 

This thesis needs constant reiteration 


good citizens interested in bet 


because 
; 1 } 

ter city planning still mouth the for 
mulas_ of “independence” ot the lav 

planning commission as essential to pro 


integrity Of a long range plan 


tect the 
against the shortsightedness of the politi 
cal officeholders. Independence of what? 
Apparently of the men who make the 
decisions. As able and thoughtful friends 


(Continued on page 246) 
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WORKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED 





st le a tions it POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA = CASEWORK SUPERVISOR combined family 
2-ye ut ‘de ees vork DOR one-ve 1 ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF ne nditions fis Excellent pers er i Prarens 
44 ee wee PUBLIC WELFARE Early opening. Write Fomey ne ccsaele, 


service, 


Indiana 








S vi nd casework positions 
wernt gi : m2 P CASE WORKERS. Opes 
CASE WORKER: Immediate opening 1 r open for professionally qualified social pecan rat 
pat smperience | “rite ectitia ifscat workers. Starting Salaries range from v oping pT geen peo Ph cos agen 
¢ fe esas et hee rece ‘rite Marcel 
$4,320 to $5,520. lary « , i tence, Nr far 





Alaska Merit System provides for trans 
1 bl “wil Service Stat » eLL T OPPORTUNITY FOR CASE- 
fer of comparable Civil Service atus ER: ney in a progressive Jewish 
juate of an accredited 
choo oci Experience in a family 
Consultation with Representative of the ret 1 l , “tg ge ddish or Ger. 

T lary SUU limit 
‘ eWN na f 1 
Department available at Booth D-5, Na 500 n m with yearly se renient Reg 
{ : lor \ ula allowance for each year of experi- 
tional! Conference of Social Work, May i fully concersing qualifications 
12-18 ewl ° y_ Service 18 South Stockton 
ew Jersey. 











For application blanks and information yreprcaL SOCIAL WORK KER, cit 
write via airmail, stating qualifica ' ’ 


tions, to 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 


Gy with the Medical Bureau; opportum 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska tea in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 




















CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple serv- 
ice family agency. One year experience in 
private family agency required. Expanding 
Program. Professional supervision. Limited 
case load. Board of directors active in devel 
oping and maintaining high standards of 
casework and personnel practice. Recently 
revised statement of personnel policies avail- n st wice 04 beats 
able. Salary beginning $3,000 to $3,200, de r g t $3 per annur CASE WORKER 
pending on traming and experience. Annual Ad nt “ae bc AB ’ { n t r in 
increments based on evaluation. Write Rose » Bart ; N edirect it t Regular psychiatric 
mary Antin, Jewish Social Service, 78 State 11 v giuments 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. easonable and Ile t ilary commensu 














CHILD bids s WORKER-—Private mul na tandard loat taudt, Stars 
tiple ft n I ) R monwealth for Boys Ibion, Michigan 





Vine 











CASEWORKER: Openi: mmediately for i GROUP WORK EXECUTIVE with training 
! man. Gradu f | of 1 and experience to direct merger of well estab 
lished Settlement and Nursery into new Com- 

munity Center Money at hand 
building program Estimated budget 
assemb! Salar 

Write qualificati 

Transportation 








Cincinnati 2 





oo LA la aay it a AVAIL ABLE 
nis tiv A t 


preferably profe 





shlicit 
ADOPTION WORKER—-graduate training and CASEWORKER, summer, for merged family prong ice 
experience—for private, state-wide child plac- and children’s agency. Good salary according 
ing agency. Towa Children’s Home Society, to training and experience. Excellent supervi 
206. Savings & Loan Building, Des Moines 9, sion and personnel practices. Write Family 
Iowa. and Children’s Service, 313 Southeast Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


wkers 


socia 








PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRATOR—NEIGHBOR ISLAND 


Salary range $309.58 to $373.75, plus $25.00 month cost-of-living bonus. Administration menta] health 
pre on Island of Kauai, a rural county of 30,000 population (46 min. flying time from Honolulu) 
under Territorial! PSW Admini gee Preparing monthly clinics for traveling psychiatrist, community m.h 
tation to social agencies, opportunity —— mh. university extension course. Work 

pt. 





integrated with active public health program under Health 


Qualifications: Graduate, PSY major, 4 years professional experience 

2 years in child guidance, | in supervision, or combination 
Bureau of Montal (aa c/o Sniversity | 4. Hawail 

Department of Healt: Honoiulu, Ha - . i “ 

Or. John G. Lynn IV, Chie’ : s t 7 sibilities. Salz con 

Commualty Mental Hygiene program, including saldenss clinics for both : — ene ees 

adults and ehildrea under territorial auspices. — 
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Letters & Life 


from page 244 


of planning as Tugwell and Mumford 


have come forth with proposals to ele 
vate the planner to a role supenor to, 
ind tree of control by, elected officials, 


forgetting that for better or worse 


in oui 


government, elected officials 


ast word on the expenditure 


funds and on the control ot 


ividual through the police power. 
Walker's conclusion, buttressed by the 


in thirty-seven cities, is that 


their efforts in 
serving as the confiden 


nust reorient 


planners 1 


the direction of 


tial adviser and assistant of incumbent 


officials, letting such parts of their recom 


mendations as may appeal to these of- 


part of the latter's own 


cone 
* : ; 
m Planning boards 


desist trom “unduc emphasis upon 


marshaling public opinion for particu 


lar proposals rather than working closely 
with elected and appointed officials.’ 


= 
They must overcome “lack of clear-cut 


responsibility to the chief executive.” 
[he man who says this speaks not only 
is a specialist in administration, but as 
me deeply concerned with good citizen 
but he can see the proper role tor 

ial, and planner. If you still 
ONnCIUSIONS, read the evidence 

arrayed 


CHarres S. AscHER 


Coll 
Le Le 


EASY DOES IT, by Hugh Reilly. Kenedy 
& Sons. $3 


PREFACE TO THIS BOOK THE LATI 


Dr. \W ID 


S THE 
Silkworth summarizes it 
“This is not a scientihc 
alcoholism but rather the 
id story of the death struggle of the 
oholic doomed to destruction, but in 
nd finding the possibility of recon 


struction through the tundamental doc 


; ; 
trine of religion The author very 


properly integrates the moral psychology 


ot Alcoholics Anonymous as an essential 
element of his philosophy and teaching. 
This is the story of Mac 


to the Padre in the depths of the despair 


who comes 


a 
ot alcoholism \ man of better than 


average educational background and in 
tellect, Mac has even attempted to writ 
progressive de 

warmth 


down the story otf his 
line into alcoholism he 
understanding of the Padre gradu 
bring hu a willingness to seek help 
Alcoholics Most ot 
the story deals with the regeneration of 
Mac 


who de velops the 


trom Anonymous 


} 
into a mature and useful citizen 


personality change 


246 


usually noticeable in those who have 
applied themselves to the Alcoholics 
\nonymous plan 

The book is really an informal treatise 
on the unfolding of the A A program 
Any 


person reading it will find it interesting, 


and its effect on one man’s life. 
not only as the story of the restoration 
ot a lite, but also as a portrayal of the 
\lcoholics Anonymous process. The sur 
render of the alcoholic, his acceptance by 
an understanding fellowship, his learn 
ing to know himself, and finally his 
acceptance of a faith in himself and in 
a Higher Power, are all clearly brought 
out. Perhaps for an alcoholic not yet 
recovered, it would seem to be a rather 
tall order, but to the objective reader 
the book tells a gripping story 
Directo» 


National Committee on 


{ssoctate YveELIN GARDNER 


tleoholism 


STEELTOWN—An Industrial Case His- 
tory of the Conflict Between Progress 
and Security, by Charles R. Walker. 
Harper. $4.50 


IVE YEARS AGO A STEEL TOWN) OF 


14,000 people in western Pennsyl 


vania, with two thirds of the local wage 
earners employed in the fifty-year-old 
mill, received the devastating news that 
the plant was to be closed and opera 
tions removed to Gary, Indiana. 

decision and its effect 


It is of this 


upon workers and citizens, that Charles 


R. Walker, director of research 1n_ the 


Yale 


writes. 


Institute of Human Relations, 

Briefly, the U. S. Steel Corpo 
ration, after extended analysis, came to 
the conclusion that steel pipe could no 
longer be manufactured in Elwood City 
and sold at a profit. On August 1, 1946, 
the president of the subsidiary an 
nounced that within two or three years 
the Elwood plant would be closed down. 
Accompanying this announcement was 
the promise that all the displaced em 
ployes would be offered employment at 
locations. “To anyone 


other company 


familiar with the history of plant clos 
ings,” the author comments, “these two 
advance warning and 


features—ampk 


offer of full employment—are rare and 
in their combination perhaps unique.” 

Yet the 
threat of disaster to the workers, to local 


announcement came as a 
businessmen, and to the townspeople 
generally, to the whole web of family 
and neighborhood relationships. 

What the 


about it cannot be discussed in brief re 


businessmen tried to do 


view. The major activity was that ot 
the workers. At a largely attended union 
meeting they decided that proof must 
that the plant could be 
The 
fered to look for and cooperate in econo 
The men stepped up production 


be advanced 
operated economically. union ot 
mies 
They showed that in some departments 
the same production could be reached 
with a smaller crew 

The 
gathered up some proxies and went to 
the stockholders meeting in 1947, where 
he asked on both 


economic grounds that the order be re 


president of the local union 


humanitarian and 


scinded. Out of that came a conference 


with the president of the corporation, 


ind later a visit to Elwood City by 


President Fairless, who was conducted 


through the plant by local union officials 
Everyone was pleased when Mr. Fairless 
said that the decision was not final, and 
Elwood City received what it considered 


Following this meeting a 


a “reprieve.” 
changed market situation made it profit 
able to continue operations at the plant, 
How long it will 


Meanwhile, the 


and it is still running. 


continue no one knows 
manner in which this crisis was met will 
stand as a monument to foresight, good 
will, and toleration by union and man 
agement as tools for solving the most 

Joun A. Fircu 
School of Industrial 


Cornell 


difficult of problems 
Extension Lecturer, 


and Labor Relations, 


THE COMPOUNDING AND HYPHEN.- 
ATION OF ENGLISH WORDS, by 
Alice Morton Ball. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$4 


— By Atice Morton Batt, 
formerly editor of publications for 
the United States Department of State, 
this book will be a valuable guide to 
writers, editors, printers, teachers, stu 
dents, typists, and others, as to when 
and how to join together two or more 
English words. 

The author 


amples which emphasize the fact that 


outlines rules and ex 
compounding is fundamentally a matter 
ot grammar essential to correct sentence 
structure, clarity of meaning, and good 
composiuion 

The rules on hyphenation show clear 
ly that the hyphen is merely a visual aid 
to understanding. Cork. 
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WORKERS WANTED 





BEAD WORKER: Married man, with graduate 
legree and five to fifteen years of settlement 
experience ocation, Bi ston, in large cosmo 
pol nity, interracial 
blished over 
leadership 

local and na 
partment furnished; 
tions for family wi As 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





se i INSTRUCTOR, 40, seeks 
rative vosition actical business 
| 


ASE W race relatio 


cul anee:. Have 
MA Education 





years experi 





EXPERIENCED HOUSEFATHER and guid 
ance man. Skilled in crafts, eports and recre 
Good with problem and delinquent 

Mature and sober. 9123 Survey. 


ation, 
boya. 





extensive administrative-per 
rlations experience. Over 2 
executive in private and 
wk, group 
ar institutional 
opportunities im Sou 
9179 Survey 


ar eee 


work, com 
Inter 
therr 





DIRECTOR of superintendent—man now em 
ployed as director of successful boys’ home 
seeks fresh and challenging opportunity. Out 
standing record as administrator, fund-raiser 
and in public relations. Especially interested 
in agency needing new vitality. 9175 Survey. 





TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER now resident 
outside U. S. desires return to New York City. 
Experienced community center work, campin 
and education. Anxious to establish wit 
social service agency in children’s or youth 
field, preferably five day work week. vail- 
able interview New York City after January 
1, Interested organizations invited to write 
fully, indicating possibilities available. 9154 
Survey. 





ay ag gm me CASEWORKER 
(older), Chief PS in Southern clinic, would 
be free of exect ative and supervisory reading 
and do just therapeutic work. At home in 
hother ; Cosmopolitan. Gets 

staff tolk. Must consider salary 

t may take unusual location. 9171 Survey. 





in 
ion f 
ms it oT} h ity 





EXECUTIVE (MALE 
experience n the fie 
NE tr Pep 

veterar De 
hed 


progres 





administrative experi 
nunity organization 
rganization po 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 








Classified Cues 








KEYSTONE Personnel Associates | 

1 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 1] 
Beatrice Roulston—Mu. 2-7575 | 
Opportunities in Schools, Hospitals, | 
Community Organizations and Social | 
Welfare Agencies. 











NEW DIRECTIONS AGENCY 
Personnel Consultants 
mm Zalaine HULL, owner 
Neooe® 152 W. 42nd St. By Appointment 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Wisconsin 7-6636 











GERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions 


Classified Cues 











ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 
INCORPORATED 
53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 











Pesesesesesseesesseaeaeeeeas 


KNIGHTSHELME FARM 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


© Eat home cooked New England 
meals 
Sleep in large comfortable rooms 
Roam fifty acres of woods and 
fields 
Drink in the beauty of the White 
Mountains 
Browse in the pine panelled |i- 
brary 
Enjoy peace and quiet of rural 
New England 
Pay modest rates 


“A fireplace and Whippoorwill with every room 
Mrs. Howard Knight 
Knightsheime 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


Pee Pees sees eee sees esses ees eeesseeeees 
SSS cee See Se ee Sees See eee eee eee eee 


GO TO EUROPE! * 499" 


Teachers, students, social 
workers, Independent travel 
ime 

Rich language, social, sports pro 
grams at summer sessions in Austria, 
France, Spain; Holiday Course in 
Copenhagen; Salzburg, Bayreuth 
Festivals; Italy. 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N.Y. Cl 7-7225 














EDITOR, 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world Put it ip 
your library $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, » # 





SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy 
giene. Greely Square Book Store, Box 18 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 





PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION Free lit 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilizatioe 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential childrem 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudsow 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 








McKAY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Consultants on Service to the Blind 
Consultation service on a fee basis for 
Councils of Social Agencies, Institutions for 
the Aged, and Family Service Agencies 
Advice on program planning, case consult 
ation service and community organization 

of service to the blind 











LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY At home learn to speak Spanist 
Portuguese, ahan, ' German, Russian 
by quick, easy iguaphone Conversational 
Method Save time, money Send for 

f k. I tut ( Rocke 

Plaza, 


P nguat 
feller New Y 








REPORT of the Midcentury 
White House Conference 
on 
Children and Youth 
Reprints... 15¢ each 
Survey Associates Inc. 

112 East 19 Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 




















The UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


offers 


@ two-year graduate curriculum for development 
of casework or group work skills in giving any 
agency service. The integrated school program 
focuses on students’ current practice under 
supervisors in over fifty agencies. It leads to 
the degree of Master of Social Work 


an advanced, third year curriculum for develop 
ment of casework, supervisory, or administra 
tive skills. The school program is highly 
integrated with concurrent field practice. It 
leads to an Advanced Certificate. Under cer- 
tain conditions it may lead to the Master's 
degree or be credited toward the Doctor's 
degree. 


a doctoral curriculum for leadership in social 
work teaching, social administration, or social 
research. It leads to the degree of Doctor of 
Social Work. 


Address all inquiries regarding the 1951-1952 
academic year to Margaret E. Bishop, Director 
of Admissions and Placement, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 2410 
Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 























The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional graduate curriculum 


leading to the degree 
Master of Social Work 


A basic first year of generic content leads to a 
second year of concentration in one of eight spe- 
cial fields: family case work, child welfare, medical 
social work, psychiatric social work, social group 
work, public welfare administration, social welfare 


organization, social work research. 


Applications are now being received and con- 
sidered for admission in the fall of 1951. Early 


inquiry is advised. 


For further information, write to The Dean. 











SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 
College of William and Mary 


* * * 


Graduate Professional Education Leading to the Degree 
of Master of Science in Social Work 
> * * 


Fall Semester Begins September 21, 1951 


Applications now being received. Catalogue will be sent 


quest 
ju 


r¢ 
* * * 
For further information, write to 
The Director, 901 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 








THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Division of Social Welfare Administration 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Leading to the Master of Social Work 


Applications for the Autumn semester 
1951, now being accepted. 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


314 Lincoln Hall Urbana, Illinois 

















BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 
Graduate Programs with concentration on 

CASE WORK COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Courses open to qualified graduates of colleges of recogn- 
ized standing who have had preliminary work in the Social 
Sciences. 

For further information write to the 
Secretary of the Department 








SIMMONS COLLEGE 


‘SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Maas. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Columbia University 


New York 28, N. Y. 


2 East Ninety-First Street 





1951 SUMMER INSTITUTE CALENDAR 
Series I—June 18 - June 29 


1. Current Trends in Interrelating of Group Work and Casework Services. .Miss Kaiser 

2. Program Planning in Group Work Agency Administration Miss Williamson 
3. Community Organization Method in the Field of Inter-Group Relations. .Mr. Cohen 

1, Current Trends in Community Organization. .............6.0 eee eee eee Mr. Rosenberg 
5. The Public Relations of Social Work Mrs. Bright 


Series II—(For Graduates of Scheols of Secial Work) —July 9 - July 20 


6. Educational Methods in Professional Teaching 


7. Supervision in Casework 
Section A 
Section B 

8. Advanced Casework with Adults 


9. Advanced Casework with Adolescents 


Miss Hamilton 


....Miss Hutchinson 
rs. Austin 
Mrs. McElroy 


Miss Young 


10. Advanced Casework with Ul and Handicapped Persons................ Miss White 
11. Advanced Psychiatry for Social Workers............ Dr. Green 


Series I1I—July 23 - August 3 


2. The Normal Development of the Child 
13. Casework with the Unmarried Mother and Adoption Practices. .. . 
14. Current Policies and Problems in Child Welfare Programs 


15. Supervision 


Dr. Werner 
..Miss Hutchinson 
Miss Meier 


Miss Galloway 


APPLICATIONS FORMS AND BULLETIN SENT ON REQUEST. 











SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 
Academic Year Opens June 20, 1951 


Program of Advanced Study 
To Prepare for Supervision, 

Teaching and Administration 
July 25, 1951 to July 23, 1952 


Graduate Seminars 
July 9-19, 1951 
Advanced Casework Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Supervisory Method in Social Casework 
Miss Cockerill and Mrs. Feldman 
Ego Psychology Dr. Othilda Krug 
Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 
Miss Eleanor Cockerill 
Casework Interpretation and Writing 
Viss Viola Paradise 


For further information write to 
The Director College Hall 9 
Northampton, Massachusetts 








Che Gniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1951 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


oF interest To “SURVEY” reapers 





A Handbook to Help Parents 


HOW GOOD by Wilbur A. Yauch, Author of “Improving Human Relations in 


School Administration 


is YOUR The first book to meet the country-wide need for methods of inquiry 


and proposal to improve our sc hools. Designed for every parent and 

) taxpayer who wants to know how to judge the quality of his children’s 
SCHOOL Hy schooling, it outlines the best current educational practices, and makes 
practical suggestions for improving the calibre of education in a 

specific locality. Here is a basis for constructive appraisal in the 


Po) 75 


light of modern developments in educational policy. $2.75 





Promising Practices Today 


Edited by Christian O. Arndt, Professor of International Educa- 
tional Relations, New York University, and Samuel Everett, Assist- 


EDUCATION ant Professor of Education, College of the City of New York 


This is the first book to deal with the specific and important tasks 
FOR A WORLD education must undertake for the practical realization of a world 
society. Here sixteen experts analyze what the forces of education 
can do to develop international understanding. Special attention is 
SOCIETY given to the role of world religions, world trade and science in the 
building of peace, the importance of face-to-face relations, and the 
utilization of mass communication media to inform the world about 
international aims. “Its content is essential not only for teachers 
but for all citizens who are willing to face the realities of today . 
the basic book in its field.”—Carleton Washburne, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Brooklyn College. $3.50 





by Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, Lawrenceville School 


t é 
WHY What unique role does the private school play? What are the special 


educational values it can advance and the educational methods in 

THE PRIVATE which special types of private schools excel? The long-time head of 
one of the most wisely directed private secondary schools of the 

country here reviews the important place of the private school in 

SCHOOL be American education. Of equal interest to the inquiring parent and 

e the educator, the book provides a timely analysis of the contributions 


now being made in the best secondary school practice. $3.00 





by Earl C. Kelley, Professor of Secondary Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity 
THE John Dewey says: “After familiarizing myself with the activities 


initiated and conducted by the workshop as you have described it, I 

have concluded that it supplies the missing and much needed factor 

WORKSHOP WAY in development of the theory of progressive education. For it applies 
to the training of teachers the principles that have been set forth as 

applicable to and in the education of those under instruction.” The 

OF LEARNING first book to explain how the workshop method functions, what it is 
trying to do, and how well it has succeeded, “Dr. Kelley’s book is not 

only for teachers but for every professional person interested in 

healthy growth, for themselves and the individuals or groups they 

work with.”—Dr. Karen Horney. $2.75 


At your bookstore or from il 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 =— 7 | 

















